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Thousands killed as quake hits Afghanistan 


By Marcus Tanner 


INTERNATIONAL aid agencies 
were struggling yesterday to reach the 
remote north of Af gh anistan, where 
an earthquake is thought to have 
killed thousands of people, burying 
them alive in rubble and landslides. 

h was the second disaster to 
strike the Badakhshan province in 
only four months. An earthquake in 
February killed about 4,000 people 


and left thousands boneless in freez- 
ing temperatures. The latest quake 
was even worse, said John Lorie, of 
Merlin (Medical Emergency Relief 
International), the largest aid agency 
working in Afghanistan. 

"People are still being dug out of 

the rubble. This was bigger than Feb- 
ruary, so we are mobilising for a big- 
ger effort,” he said. “We are hearing 
by radio of at least 2,000 dead and 
2,000 injured, but this is such a re- 


mote area that if it is like the last one, 
the next few days will reveal many 
more casualties." 

The relief agency said that about 
30 villages have been destroyed in 
Badakhshan province and 20 in the 
neighbouring Rustaq area - the epi- 
centre of February’s catastrophe. 
"Some in Rustaq will have been hit 
for the second time. Four months ago 
they lost their homes, their relatives, 
their livestock, only to be hit again.” 


The lOOkm-long belt of devasta- 
tion spans the most inaccessible 
pan of landlocked Afghanistan, at 
least 100km east of the nearest in- 
ternational airport at Faizabad. 
There are no roads suitable for 
vehicles so the only access for medics 
and supplies will be by helicopter. 
The alternative is a three- to four- 
day trek by donkey. 

Spring weather gives some ground 
for optimism. Now the snows have 


melted, aid workers should be able 
to reach the disaster zone, while 
homeless Afghans have more chance 
of surviving in the open than they did 
in February. Relief operations after 
the February quake were dogged by 
the poor weather which prevented 
aircraft from landing. 

The disaster zone is not under foe 
control of the Islamic fundamental- 
ist Taliban government in Kabul, and 
that may complicate the relief op- 


eration. A spokesman for the anti- 
Taliban alliance which controls the 
region said: “We need help desper- 
ately. Thousands of people are 
dead.” 

Speaking near foe border with the 
former Soviet republic of Tajikistan 
he said anti-Taliban soldiers had 
already recovered about 1,700 bod- 
ies from the rubble. 

Although the Afghan earthquake 
was powerful, with a magnitude of 


about 6.9, foe disaster and its pre- 
decessor in February do not rank 
among foe most lethal in foe world, 
largely because the mountainous 
terrain of northern Afghanistan is 
sparsely inhabited. 

About 240.000 were killed at 
Tbngfoan, China, in July 1976: 70,000 
were killed in northern Peru in May 
1970: while the Armenian earth- 
quake of December 19SS claimed 
some 25,000 victims. 


Brown puts 
poor at top 
of agenda 


By Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 


THE REDISTRIBUTION of 
wealth from rich to poor has 
been put back at foe centre of 
Labour’s agenda in a policy 
document produced by Gordon 
Brown and leaked to The 
Independent. 

The document provides new 
evidence of continuing rivalry 
between Mr Brown and Tony 
Blair. It underlines the Old 
Labour credentials which the 
Chancellor has sought recently 
to strengthen through closer 
links with party members and 
trade unionists. 

Labour has also invited busi- 
nesses to discuss the reforms at 
a series of seminars in its head- 
quarters in Millbank Tower. 
They will pay more than £1 00 
each to take part. 

Drawn up by a group 
chaired by the Chancellor, foe 
paper says that in future all pub- 
lic spending decisions must be 
focused on cutting poverty. It 
will form the basis of Labour’s 
manifesto on welfare for the 
next general election. 

The document from the par- 
ty's commission on welfare hints 
that tax cuts for the middle 
classes will noi be on fbe 
agenda. Instead, it promises a 
better deal for the poorest 

Every Whitehall department 
must be brought into a crusade 
to make Britain a fairer place for 
those who cannot work, it adds. 

“Public spending decisions 
will form part of the Govern- 
ment's overall anti-poverty 
strategy- - ■ All services should be 
mobilised to tackle poverty - 
bene fits, childcare, health. 


housing, social services, em- 
ployment services, education 
and transport-” 

The paper underlines foe 
principles on which Beveridge 
set up the Welfare Stale 50 years 
ago. and says Labour still holds 
them dear. 

“The welfare system has not 
kept pace with change. As a re- 
sult, it is failing in its historic 
mission of creating a fairer and 
more prosperous society.” it 
says. 

The Welfare Policy Com- 
mission is chaired by Mr Brown 
and attended by Harriet Harman, 
the Secretary of Stale for Social 
Secu rity, the Employment 
Minister Andrew Smith, and 
several senior trade unionists. 

Behind the “big idea” of eas- 
ing poverty through public 
spending are a range of new ini- 
tiatives designed to modernise' 
the welfare system. In future, 
claimants may be able to apply 
for benefits via the Internet as 
well as using websites to search 
for jobs that might be suitable 
for them. Front-line benefits 
staff may also be brought into 
foe policy-making process to in- 
ject ideas from the grass-roots 
of the system. 

Labour is also planning two 
public campaigns. The first will 
aim to convince people that ini- 
tiatives to cut benefit fraud are 
right in principle. Ministers 
have been stung by the level of 
suspicion and bad feeling gen- 
erated by schemes such as the 
Benefits Integrity Project, un- 
der which some disabled peo- 
ple have had their benefits cut. 

The second campaign wiU iiy 
to cut levels of teenage preg- 
nancies by improving children's 


knowledge of responsible rela- 
tionships and good parenting. 

The change of emphasis un- 
derlines a subtle shift since 
Labour came to power. Two 
months before foe general elec- 
tion David Blunkett, now Sec- 
retary of State for Education, 
said in a lecture that the idea 
of straightforward redistribution 
was outdated. 

“Any government entering 
foe 21st century cannot hope to 
create a more equal or egali- 
tarian society simply by taking 
money from one set of people 
and redistributing it to others.” 
he said. Last month, though, he 
praised foe Government for 
what he called a “quiet redis- 
tribution” through improved 
opportunities. 

One Cabinet source said 
last night that the change had 
taken place despite, rather than 
because of. the Prime Minister’s 
stance on poverty and social ex- 
clusion. Opposition to cuts in 
lone parent benefits, which 
caused a backbench rebellion 
last Autumn, had brought a 
change of emphasis, he said. 

“The idea that tackling 
poverty is a key issue for this 
government is much more 
prevalent than we thought it 
might be six months ago ... 
some of this is almost despite 
foe centre rather than because 
of it. It is surprising for some of 
us, but certainly genuine.” 

A senior trade unionist also 
welcomed foe change of stance. 
“This will give a lot of hope to 
ail the party members who 
thought Labour had somehow 
abandoned welfare in the 
process of reform,” he said. 

Ed Balls’ column, page 19 
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Sinn Fein snub So-long Spice 

GERRY Adams and Martin GINGER Spice really has 
McGuinncss rejected an invi- abandoned Baby, Scary, Posh 
lation from the Government to and Sporty - because of “dif- 
u gaiden party because the ferences between us”, she said, 
guest of honour is to be the The loudest Spice Girl is going 
Prince of Wales. Page 2 solo. Rosie Millard, Page M 



Gascoigne during the game against Belgium, perhaps his last for England, on Friday Photograph: Ross Klnnaird/Allsport 


Gazza 
out of 
World 
Cup 

PAUL GASCOIGNE, the tal- 
jsmanic En gland footballer, last 
night paid the ultimate price for 
his controversial lifestyle when 
he was surprisingly dropped 
from England's World Cup 
squad, writes Clive White. 

Even though foe player has 
been struggling with his form 
and fitness in recent months, it 
was thought that foe England 
coach Glenn Hoddle dare not 
leave out his most skilful play- 
er for the French finals. 

Clearly Hoddle was disap- 
pointed by Gascoigne's level of 
performances in the friendlies 
against Morocco and Belgium in 
Casablanca last week. The dead- 
leg injury he suffered against 
Belgium on Friday was, appar- 
ently, not a factor and the rea- 
son for his omission was given 
as “purely a football decision”. 

Gascoigne, 31, came in for 
fierce criticism recently when he 
was photographed out on foe 
town with his celebrity friends 
Rod Stewart and Chris Evans 
when it was he should be lead- 
ing a more disciplined lifestyle. 

Also left out the final 22 arc 
Ian Walker (Tottenham Hot- 
spur), Phfl Neville and Nicky 
Butt (both of Manchester Unit- 
ed), Andy Hincbdiffe (Sheffield 
Wednesday) and Dion Dublin 
(Coventry City). 

Sport tabloid, pages 2 and 3 


Whitehall funds bid to halt quarry tax 


By Michael McCarthy 

Environment Correspondent 

TWO Government depart- 
ments arc paying for the quar- 
rying industry to mount a 
public relations campaign later 
this month designed to stop the 
Treasury taxing it. 

Money from foe Depart-: 
meat of Thade and Industry 
and foe Department of foe En- 
vironment, Transport and the 
Regions is funding a series of 
newsletters, an Internet web 
ate and a publicity guide for 
quarrying companies taking part 
in Minerals 98, a hectic week of 
conferences, receptions and 
open days. The aim is to deliv- 


er foe message that digging 
stone, sand, gravel and day out 
of foe ground is a good thing. 

The campaign is aimed at 
giving (he public a better un- 
derstanding of minerals and 
their essential role in our lives 
- but also, foe organisers admit, 
at proving to the Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, that he does not 
need to impose air environ- 
mental tax on foe industry. 

Such a levy, proposed by Mr 
Brown in his first budget last 
July, could take hundreds of 
millions of pounds from foe 
profits of the big building ma- 
terials firms such as Tarmac, 
ARC, Rec&and and RMC. some 
of whose shares dipped sharply 


the day after the announcement. 
The industry is going to great 
lengths to prove it can set its 
own environmental house in or- 
der without the Treasury snap- 
ping at its heels. 

The industry is getting a sig- 
nificant helping hand from oth- 
er government departments, 
acting as the industry’s Whitehall 
sponsors: the DTI is providing 
£64,000 for the newsletters, the 
website and a conference, while 
the DETR is providing £8,000 for 
a publicity pack sent to a U quar- 
ry companies, showing them 
how to organise open days. 

“It’s quite unacceptable.” 
said Norman Baker, the liber- 
al Democrat MP for Lewes 


whose parliamentary questions 
brought the figures to light 
“This takes the rivalry between 
the Treasury and other Gov- 
ernment departments to new 
heights. The Government’s left 
band doesn’t know what its 
right hand is doing.” 

Minerals 98 was originally 
conceived of two years ago as 
a meet-foe-public exercise, but 
the event has taken on new and 
urgent significance for the quar- 
ry companies in the light of foe 
tax proposals. Last July, Mr 
Brown told foe Commons that 
the purpose of foe tax he had 
in mind on aggregates - sand, 
gravel and crushed rock -would 
be to deter the “significant en- 


vironmental costs and damage 
to the landscape” involved in 
their extraction. 

It could do sa economists be- 
lieve, by encouraging more re- 
cycling, and also by raising the 
basic price of aggregates, which 
environmentalists contend are 
ludicrously cheap. The Govern- 
ment is pressing ahead with re- 
search and by the end of the year 
will indicate whether it will go 
ahead with an aggregates tax. 

Not die least of its attractions 
for foe Treasury is that, whether 
or not it succeeded in changing 
the behaviour of the quarrying 
industry, it would still raise 
huge sums in revenue. 

Quarry fear, page 20 
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Railways 
swamped 
by moans 



A policeman falls injured during clashes in the Garvaghy Road area of Fortadown on Saturday. Rioters threw petrol 
and blast bombs during six hours of disturbances and police responded with plastic bullets Stephen Davis o n/Pa cemake r 


Anger as Sinn Fein leaders 
snub invitation to royal party 
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By Ran deep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 


MORE than 650.000 passen- 
gers complained about their rail 
journey on Britain's privatised 
network last year, according to 
industiy documents obtained by 
The Independent. 

The figure, which works out 
at nearly 1,800 letters a day, was 
computed for the first time for 
the RaD Regulator’s office, ft is 
in stark contrast to the hitherto 
“official" number of passenger 
complaints, which last year was 
said to be just 9,753. 

Rail campaigners were 
“astonished’ 1 by the volume of 
letters the industiy receives. 
“The amounts are staggering,’ 1 
said Jonathan Bray, campaigns 
director of Save Our Railways. 
“It shows a passenger rebellion 
is under way. Rail users are not 
prepared to put up with an 
industry which since privatisa- 
tion seems more concerned 
with corporate hype than run- 
ning the trains on time." 

The study, which names the 
most moaned-about rail com- 
panies, is set to be released by 
John Swift QC, the regulator, 
later this month. 

Topping the list is Richard 
Branson's Virgin West Coast 
service, with nearly 120,000 
complaints. The line has suf- 
fered from spectacularly poor 
punctuality. Until recently, 
nearly a fifth of trains were 
“officially’ 1 late. 

Crammed carriages are also 
proving to be a problem. More 
than 85.000 passengers on 
Great North Eastern Railways 
(GNER) complained in the 
last 12 months. Overcrowding 
is so bad on the line that exec- 
utives have asked the Govern- 
ment to extend their licence so 
they can buy new trains to 
meet the “unexpected" de- 
mand. 

South West Ttains, which 
cancelled hundreds of trains last 
year after sacking too many dri- 
vers, gets more than 32,000 
complaints a year. 

Connex South Eastern, one 
of the key London commuter 


services, received 24,000 letters 
from the travelling public. 

The former InteiGty ser- 
vices were the target of most 
passengers' ire. Chris Garnett, 
managing director of GNER, 
says that long-distance jour- 
neys recorded more complaints 
because customers are “incen- 
tivised to do so". “If there is an 
incident and we know a train is 
late, we have squads of people 
who him up at stations with cof- 
fee, mobile phones for people 
to use and also pre-printed 
‘complaint farms' for passengers 
to fill in. Just by doing that you 
invite half a thousand so-called 
complaints," said Mr Garnett 

OFFTRACK 

Company Complaints 

Virgin West Coast 119,000 
Great North Eastern 86,000 
Virgin CrossCountry 74,000 
Great Western 63,000 
SWT 32.000 

Anglia 28,000 

Northern Spirit 27,000 


Brian Barrett, chief executive 
of Virgin Trains -whose two rail 
franchises together receive 
more than 500 letters a day - 
says the company has a team of 
people working in a “24-hour 
operation" to cope with the de- 
mand. But Virgin says the fig- 
ures must be put into “context'". 
“We run about 25 million pas- 
senger journeys on our service 
every year - so the number of 
complaints is relatively small." 
explained Mr Barrett. 

Some rail companies argue 
they encourage people to write 
in. Silver link, which runs ser- 
vices from London to Birm- 
ingham, gets 12,000 letters a 
year. “It is marketing informa- 
tion for free," said company 
spokesman Graham Bashford. 

Until now. the only official 
statistics have been the total 
number of complaints collect- 
ed by passenger watchdogs - 
not the sum made to train 
companies directly. Last year, 
this total stood at 9,753. 


By Clare Gamer 


THE LEADERS of Sinn Fein 
have rejected an invitation, from 
the Government to a garden 
party where the guest of hon- 
our is to be the Prince of Whies, 
whose great uncle. Lord 
Mountbatten, was killed in an 
IRA bomb attack in 1979. 

Gerry Adams, president of 
Sinn Fein, and Martin McGuin- 
ness, the party’s chief negotia- 
tor, declined because the heir 
to the throne is the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of Britain’s Para- 
chute Regiment. Republicans 
have always reviled the regiment 
for its involvement in “Bloody 
Sunday" when British troops 
killed 14 Catholics during a 
protest in Londonderry in 1972. 

About 1,000 guests, includ- 


ing the 18 Northern Ireland 
MPs, have been invited to this 
week’s garden party at Hills- 
borough Castle. The event is 
one of the major dates in 
Northern Ireland's social cal- 
endar. The Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland, Mo 
Mowlam, said that she had in- 
cluded the two leaders of the 
IRA’s political wing on the 
guest list because they had 
signed up to the peace accord 
However, die had known 
there was a strong possibility 
that they would turn down the 
invitation, saying before re- 
ceiving their replies: “They are 
republicans, they are not sup- 
porters of the monarchy." Mr 
Adams and Mr McGuinness 
have never taken up their seats 
ra the House of Commons be- 


cause they refuse to swear al- 
legiance to the crown. 

The decision to invite the 
two Sinn Fein MPs angered 
many Unionists and Opposition 
MPs. Ulster Unionist MP Ken 
Maginnis said: “I believe this is 
yet another insensitive decision 
by Mo Mowlam." Andrew 
Hunter, vice-chairman of the 
Tbiy backbench committee on 
Northern Ireland, said: “These 
men are apologists for the mur- 
derers of the Prince of Wiles's 
unde. It is dreadful that the 
Sinn Fein leadership should be 
given the mantle of re- 
spectability when no weapons 
have been decommissioned" 

Andrew Mackay. shadow 
Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland said: “The simple truth 
is that an invitation like this puts 


the fear of God into the Union- 
ist community. And the danger 
is they will react by actually 
electing Unionist politicians 
.who will be there to wreck or 
disrupt the assembly which will 
not be in the interests of a last- 
ing settlement.” 

■ Fifteen police officers and 
four civilians were injured on 
Saturday when rioting erupted 
in the Garvaghy Road area of 
Fortadown, during an Orange 
Order march. 

At one stage during the six 
hours of disturbances, a mob of 
up to 400 rioters attacked offi- 
cers with petrol and blast 
bombs. Police responded by fir- 
ing plastic bullets. It was the first 
major outbreak of street dis- 
order since the Good Friday 
peace agreemenL 


Hague’s 

victory 
for euro 
sceptics 

By Fran Abrams 

FblttacaJ Correspondent 


WILLIAM HAGUE won a vic- 
tory on Europe last night after 
Conservatives chose a series of 
MEP candidates who had 
promised to support his scepti- 
cal line on the single currency. 

Although many of the cho- 
sen candidates may be “Euro- 
positive" at heart, most have 
now pledged not to campaign 
against their party in next year's 
elections to the European Par- 
liament. 

The news may infuriate 
some pro-European Conserva- 
tives such as Kenneth Garke 
and Michael. Heseltinei and 
could act as a spur for a break- 
away group to set up its own 
slate of candidates. 

In the Southern region, the 
six candidates chosen for the 
party's slate under a new pro- 
portional system all made pub- 
lic declarations of support for 
their party leader. 

Four of those six — James 
Provan, Tbm Spencer, Roy Per- 
ry and James Elies — were al- 
ready MEPs, but one member, 
John Stevens, failed to malm the 
list after refusing to promise 
support in the campaign for Mr 
Hague's anti-Euro line. Two 
other candidates, the former 
Brentford and Isleworth MP 
Niij Deva and a Doily Telegraph 
journalist, Daniel Hannam , arc 
both considered Euro-sceptic. 

Mr Stevens said afterwards: 
“This is an extremely good re- 
sult for William Hague. He 
now has a team of MEP candi- 
dates who, while representing 
a broad spectrum of views on 
Europe, generally are all unit- 
ed against the single currency." 

However, some pro-Euro- 
pean Conservatives were also 
positive. Ian Taylor, the MP for 
Esher and Wilton who resigned 
from his party’s front bench over 
the issue, said the party candi- 
dates 1 lists showed "aveiy pos- 
itive European flavour." 

The party was earlier-forced 
to deny It had a hand in the sur- 
prise failure of several promi- 
nent Euro-sceptic former MPs 
including the ex-Chancellor, 
Norman LamonL to get as far 
as the hustings. 
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IT SEEMS that if you really 
want to avoid being struck by 
lightning, you should head out 
to sea. A new Nasa satellite 
which is able to observe the in- 
tensity and frequency of elec- 
trical storms has found that 
between 85 and 90 per cent of 
lightning strokes occur on 
land - which forms only one 
third of the Earth's surface. 

The Lightning Imaging 
Sensor has also given the first 
accurate measurement of how 
much electrical activity there 
is going on over the Earth in 
total; the satellite, which has 
been operating for three 
months, found that cm average 
there are 2,000 thunderstorms 
at any one time, producing, 
worldwide, about 1 00 lightning 
strokes a second. In intense 
storms, inter-cloud and intra- 
cloud lightning strokes may 


outnumber cloud-to-ground 
strokes by 30-to-l. 

So why are thunderstorms 
so much more common over 
land? The generator that pro- 
duces the electrical fields nec- 
essary for a thunderstorm is 
the upward convection of air. 
and convection tends to be 
greater over land than over 
the sea. This is because the 
land lends to warm up far 
faster than open water, and it 
is only when the surface be- 
comes much warmer than the 
overlying air that convection 
can occur. 

Convection causes move- 
ment and collisions of ice par- 
ticles within a thundercloud, 
and it is this friction that is be- 
lieved to generate the electri- 
cal charges that turn into 
lightning, just as friction be- 
tween your hair and a comb can 
generate an electrical charge. 

Updrafts and gravity sep- 
arate the charged particles, 
with negative ones sinkingio 
the bottom of the cloud and 
positive charges rising to the 
Lop. This creates enormous 
electrical potential within 
clouds, and between clouds 
and the ground, that can sud- 1 
denty discharge as lightning- 
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Most people sacrifice their home lives for 
their jobs and half regret it. Can this last? 



New research says 
that the way we 
work has too high 
a price and it must 
change. Roger 
Trapp and Barrie 
Clement report 

THE overwhelming majority of 
British workers make sacrifices at 
home for the sake of their careers 
with half regre tting missing their chil- 
dren growing up or putting work be- 
fore home or family, new research 
says. 

And a separate report for Op- 
portunity 2000, the campaign to pro- 
mote women in the workforce, shows 
that almost half of female senior 
managers have rejected promotion 
. - or failed to apply for it - because 
( - of the pressure it would have put on 
their family relationships. 

The larger study, covering male 
and female employees of various ages 
and levels of responsibility, also re- 
veals personal sacrifices ranging 
from divorces and being absent 
from partners during serious illness 
to missing school fairs aad not 
spending enough lime on leisure or 
hobbies. 

One in ten of the women inter- 
viewed said they bad postponed or 
forgone having children for the sake 
of the job and women were twice as 
likely as men to have difficulties 
^ forming relationships because of 
their work. 

With what the researchers admit 
were surprising response levels 
among men, the survey puls renewed 
pressure on businesses and other or- 
ganisations to move to break the 
"long-hours culture" and introduce 
new ways of working, or lose the peo- 
ple on whom they depend for future 
success. 

There is already growing evidence 
that young people at the start of their 
careers arc not prepared to make the 
sorts of sacrifices that previous gen- 
erations have made. A much-quoted 
finding of research among business 
graduates by the accountants Coop- 


ers and Lybrand was that they were 
prepared to put their personal lives 
before their careers, while the author 
Bruce Tulgan, who is an expert on the 
so-called Generation X, argues that 
employers cannot expect such em- 
ployees to work in the same ways as 
their predecessors. 

WfD, the international consultancy 
specialising in advising employers on 


these issues, conducted ‘The great 
work/life debate” with the magazine 
Management Today. Liz Bargh, chief 
executive for the United Kingdom, 
said: “The report sends a dear signal 
- our present way of working is un- 
sustainable. the cost is too high, in hu- 
man terms and in business terms. 
Business will have to work with em- 
ployees to balance work and life for 


compassion and competitiveness." 

As she did in her previous role as 
director of Opportunity 2000. Ms 
Bargh stresses that there is a “busi- 
ness case”, rather than just a moral 
reason for change. 

The survey of 5.500 people finds 
that 46 per cent of workers find it 
hard to meet both their personal and 
work commitments, with women 


suffering most - 61 per cent of 
them say they have less and less time 
for themselves. One in three women 
would take a pay cut in order to gain 
more time for family life. 

For most people, personal life 
comes before their career, with only 
28 per cent getting most satisfaction 
from work. 

Among managers. 67 per cent say 


they are expected to ask more and 
more of their staff and 34.5 per cent 
feel they often push them too hard. 
And that pressure is taking its toll 
on organisations - with 32.4 per cent 
of respondents saying that work/lifc 
pressure is a prune cause of staff 
turnover. The figure is more than 40 
per cent for public-sector and larg- 
er organisations. 


Esther Kaposi with Malty, two, 
Tabbltha, five weeks, and nanny 
Sarah. A director at PowerGen, 
she says her senior position 
makes it easier for her to tailor 
her day to suit her timetable 
than it would be for someone 
lower down an organisation 
(see interview below) 
Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


And. while only 2S.1 per cent uf 
senior managers and directors see 
workload as a growing factor in staff 
turnover. 40_5 per cent of middle 
managers do. 

Top of employees’ wish list ol 
things that could make a difference 
is working fewer hours. This is fol- 
lowed by changing the company 
culture, working flexible hours, re- 
ducing or avoiding commuting, 
working from home, changing jobs 
or relocating, getting more staff, 
earning more, retiring and reducing 
stress. 

The smaller survey for Opportu- 
nity 2000. prepared by Ashridye 
Management College, covered 176 
managers representing an equal 
number of men and women. 

Both men and women said that 
the difficulty of balancing home 
and work was the biggest problem 
when accepting a senior appoint- 
ment. Some 79 per cent of women 
felt it was the biggest drawhack and 
67 per cent of men did so. 

However, while one in ten women 
listed long hours as a reason for re- 
jecting promotion, not one man in- 
dicated it was an important issue. And 
in high-flying couples, more than 43 
per cent of women had cither rejected 
promotion or failed to apply for it for 
fear of damaging their “dual career- 
relationships. while only to per cent 
of their male partners had suffered 
from the same sensitivities. 

But Ann Chant, director of Op- 
portunity 2000. believes that altitudes 
are changing. She points out that the 
very youngest men arc as concerned 
as their partners that promotion 
might sour their love lives. 

■ 77n* WfD report is available priced 
£37:0181324 5553. 

Leading article, page M 


‘I just couldn’t bring this baby into the same 
pressurised environment as my other sons’ 


Manager turned 
father and porter 

PAUL GIGGLE, 47, of Bappisburgh in 
Norfolk used to be in charge of 300 em- 
ployees in a mechanical engineering fac- 
tory. He put in a least 60 hoars a week and 
says he bad virtually no contact with his 
two elder children until they were four: 

■T hardly saw my children when they 
were younger. I never changed their nap- 
pies, I never fed them. I never got up in 
the night when they were crying because 
I was always exhausted from the day's 
work. 

“I bad a 45-minute jounwy each way and 
two evenings a week and all Saturday af- 
ternoon I was playing football as a semi- 
professional. Basically. 1 was never there 
which was awful for the whole family.'* 
Mr Giggle says bis sons, now3J and 23, 
missed ont on having a father but he was 
a slave to the wage. 

“Von have the mortgage to meet and all 
vour other financial commitments and the 
overtime paid very writ," he said. “The only 
time we would all get together was for Sun- 
day dinnec It didn't only affect my children, 
it affected me and my first wife.” 

Although he remarried. Mr Giggle's life 
did not change. “My stepdaughter was the 
probably the only three-ycar-old able to or- 
der an Indian takeaway. My second wife. 
Debbie, also had a very demanding job so 
we ended up eating out six nights a week.” 
U was not until his son Charlie was born 
T- five years ago that Mr Giggle decided to 
have a radical work-life change. 

•'Even before Debbie became pregnant, 
we both decided that things had to be diT- 
fereflt,” he says. “I wanted to make op for 



Five years ago, Paul Giggle decided he 
needed a radical work-life change 


all the things I didn't give to myotbersoas. 
I just co Didn't bring this baby into the same, 
pressurised environment.” 

In 1992. Giggle took voluntary redun- 
dancy and became a bouse husband. “It was 
the best decision I ever made in my life,” 
be said. **I had to leave my job because there 
was no way the company would have been 
open to flexible working options.” 

Now Charlie has turned five, Mr Gig- 
gle works as a night porter, a job which al- 
lows him to sleep during the day while his 
son is at schooL 

“1 don't think 171 ever go back into en- 
gineering,” he said. “It is too pressurised 
and I don't want to give up what I’ve got-” 


Director helped by 
nanny and parents 

ESTHER KAPOSL of London, is a 38-year- 
old mother of two and director of corpo- 
rate affairs for PowerGen. Although 
currently on maternity leave with her five- 
week-old baby, Ms Kaposi intends to go 
back to work full-time. 

On an average working day; Ms Kaposi 
leaves the house at 8am and returns 
around 7pm. “1 have a fail-time nanny who 
comes to our boose and my parents live 
nearby which is voy helpful,” sbe said. “My 
husband works from home which means his 
hours are more flexible than mine. It is def- 
initely easier for me to work with two small 
ciuldren than it is for some other mothers.” 

Ms Kaposi believes people in senior po- 
sitions have an easier time balancing their 
home and work lives because they can tai- 
lor the day to suit their own timetable. 

“I'm not one of these people who stays 
at work just to be seen,” sbe said. “VI need 
to do a longer day because of a particular 
project then i will because it will probably 
be something that motivates me. But yon 
don't need to work long hours to get on.” 

Her fine balancing act is, she says, down 
to effective time management, "lb be suc- 
cessful I think you need to manage your 
time well at work and at home. My elder 
daughter has a sleep in the afternoon and 
doesn't go to bed until 8pm, so I try to be 
at home for then. If I'm not home in time 
I will speak to her on the telephone. 

“My situation is not ideal but it is not 
awful, although I'm always going to remain 
flexible and keep an open mind about the 
way I work. I am not going to close off the 
down-shifting option.” 


Go ends ‘introductory’ £100 flights 


GO. Aw new European low-fare 
airline launched by British Air- 
wavs just over a week ago, put 
up some of its cheapest tickets 
bv 20 per cent and announced 
the end of its flat fare of £1(10 
.. return on all scats yesterday. 
^ writes Randeep Raraesh. 

The airline said the original 
offer was only “introductory” 
adding it would continue to sell 
-gome seals at nick -hot tom 
Afjcesas part of a new fare struc- 
ture. That will mean the cheap- 
est return tickets on Go flights 


from London's Standsted to 
Milan and Copenhagen will re- 
main at £100. hut those travel- 
ling to Rome will have to pay at 
least £120 for a round trip. 

Go's moves arc part uf the 
airline's attempt to quickly es- 
tablish itself as a recognisable 
name. It is believed Go will soon 
launch another batch of routes 
from London to Germany in the 
next few months and then make 
inroads into popular European 
destinations such as Amsterdam 
and Barcelona. A spokesman 


for the airline was not willing to 
say how many seats would be 
available at the lowest price. “It 
will vary From city to city,” said 
Jamie Bowden, a press officer 
with Go's parent company BA 

This sees the end - just 10 
days after the carrier was 
launched - of the revolutionary 
“one-pricc-for-all-seals’’ ap- 
proach pioneered by Go. 

Other low-cost airlines 
openly advertise “staggered” 
seal prices. The lowest single 
fare for easyJet's London to 


Athens route is £69, but pas- 
sengers can pay £159 for the 
most expensive seats. 

Go will mimic this. Higher 
prices will be charged in incre- 
ments of £10 according to avail- 
ability on its fleet of 14&-seai 
Boeing 737-300 aircraft David 

Magliana sales and marketing di- 
rector, said: “The number avail- 
able on each flight varies but we 
think we will have more scats on 
our aircraft at the lowest prio; 
than any of our competitors”. 

Leading article, page M 




In 1838 tea from India 
was worth its 
weight in gold 

The first consignment of pure India Tea was shipped 
to Britain in 1838. Then it was a rare and priceless 

commodity — kept under lock and key 
in a few privileged homes. 

Today, one million skilled workers 
tending 13,000 tea gardens have made 
India the world’s largest producer of fine teas. 

Pure India ceas no longer cost che earth and are 
easily available to the discerning British tea drinker. 

India’s world famous teas are known by the generic names of 
the regions in which they are grown. Darjeeling - nestling in 
the foothills of the Himalayas. Assam — in the north-east, 
famous for its lush green valleys and the one homed rhino. 

And Nilgiri — the Blue Mountains in South India. 

To ensure that you get the genuine 
product, the Tea Board of India has developed three distinct 
Logos. Exquisite Darjeeling with fine muscatel flavour - 
‘champagne of teas’, refreshing Assam — rich and strong, 
and fragrant Nilgiri - bright and brisk. 

Now with our seal of approval and your guarantee of quality, 
you can really tell the difference. 


For more information write to: 
Tea Board of India, 

India House, 
Aldwych, London WC2. 

India Tea 

perfect anytime 
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Senior consultants under scrutiny 
in heart baby deaths inquiry 


By Jeremy Laurance 

Health Editor 


THE government inquiiy into 
the Bristol heart surgery disas- 
ter is expected to examine the 
involvement of up to a dozen 
senior consultants in the deaths 
of babies at Bristol Royal 
Infirmary. 

Ministers have pledged that 
an independent inquiry will 
follow the General Medical 
Couacil hearing which last 
week exposed the role of the 
two surgeons, James Wisbeart 
and Janardan Phasmana, at the 
centre of the tragedy. The in- 
quiry, which parents are de- 
manding should be held in 
public, will consider why other 
consultants at the hospital con- 
tinued to refer patients to Mr 
Wisbeart and Mr Dhasmana, 
and to work with them, when 


they knew that their death 
rates were high. 

Yesterday, Dr Stephen Bol- 
sin, the consultant anaesthetist 
who raised the alarm about 
Bristol's poor safety record in 
198$, was reported to have said 
he was prepared to name at 
least lour other anaesthetists in- 
volved in the fatal operations. 

Dr Bohan, who daims he was 
ostracised by the NHS after 
blowing the whistle on his col- 
leagues and who now works in 
Australia, said he was prepared 
to return to Britain to give ev- 
idence. “I will have no difficul- 
ty In naming them," he said. 

Mr Wisheart and Mr Dhas- 
mana were last week found to 
have carried out complex heart 
operations on babies between 
1988 and 1995, ignoring re- 
peated warnings from col- 
leagues, when they should have 


known that their poor success 
rate was putting lives at risk. Dr 
John Romance, former chief ex- 
ecutive of the hospital, was 
found to have failed to prevent 
the operations going ahead. 

The seven month hearing, 
the longest on record, has been 
adjourned until mid-June when 
it will consider whether the facts 
proved amount to serious pro- 
fessional misconduct AD three 
doctors deny misconduct. 

In the case of Matthew Rim- 
die, one of the last babies to be 
operated on by Mr Wisbeart for 
a bole in the heart - who died 
a week later, the GMC found 
that the surgeon had not only ig- 
nored warnings but had also told 
Matthew's mother, Sandy, that 
risks of failure were 20-25 per 
cent when his own record show- 
ed they were at least twice that. 

Yesterday, Mis Run die said: 


“1 find it so hard to believe that 
four doctors warned him not to 
do it and yet he went ahead. I 

certainly could not forgive him 

now I know I was misled I feel 
very angry .. . because I wiD nev- 
er know whether, if I had tak- 
en Matthew to another 
hospital, he might be alive to- 
day.” 

It emerged during the hear- ' 
ing that other consultants at the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary re- 
ceived warning letters from 
the GMC although they were 
not charged. 

Evidence given in defence of 
Mr ''Wisheart and Mr Dhas- 
mana suggested that for some 
of the children there was inad- 
equate diagnostic information 
available before the operations 
and poor post-operative care 
provided after them. In addition 
to the two surgeons, cardiolo- 


gists, radiologists, anaesthetists 
and paediatricians were in- 
volved in the treatment of the 
children. Success in surgery 
depends on the whole clinical 
team and the inquiiy will have 
to consider whether the two sur- 
geons are carrying the blame for 
others’ shortcomings. 

An investigation by the BBC 
Panorama programme, to be 
shown tonight* says that the 
problems at Bristol were well 
known to other heart special- 
ists for children from the ear- 
ly Eighties. Professor George 
Sutherland, a consultant car- 
diologist in Southampton* tells 
the programme: “From the 
time I was appointed in 1983 
there were, within the profes- 
sion, some doubts about the 
quality of cardiac surgeiy being 
performed in Bristol and cer- 
tainly worries about the mor- 


tality figures in young children. 
[The concerns were] that the 
nmt wasn't performing in terms 
of operative skill and post- 
operative care as you might 
expect from a leading centre.” 

The programme interviews 
Dr Norman Halliday, a retired 
Department of Health under- 
secretary, who had responsibil- 
ity for overseeing Bristol and the 
other specialist children's units, 
and wfao knew of problems there 
in 1992, three years before offi- 
cial action was taken. 

It also discloses that a 1989 
report commissioned by the 
health department showed that 

Bristol had the highest number 
of deaths of the nine national 
children's heart units and that 
concerns had been, raised about 
its performance by other spe- 
cialists since the mid-Eightjes. 

Letters, page 14 


Steer 
clear of 
bullfights, 
World 
Cup fans 
warned 


By Mark Sowerby 

BULLFIGHTS organised to coincide 
with the World Cop in France should 
be boycotted by English football fans, 
animal rights campaigners said 
yesterday. 

Thousands of tourists are expect- 
ed to attend the shows in towns just 
a few hours along the coast from 
England's opening-group matches in 
Marseilles and Tbnlouse. 

Bat the Wrrid Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals has launched a 
billboard-poster campaign across 
London urging fens to stay away from 
the fights. 

Jonathan tains, spokesman for the 
WSPA, said that organisers were tak- 
ing advantage of the Wirld Cnp to stage 
events of appalling cruelty to animals. 

At least 14 bullfights have been 
arranged during the World Cup in 
France, with more than 80 bolls doe 
to be slaughtered, according to the 
World Society for the Protection of 
Animals. The shows Form part of the 
100 events involving 600 animals 
scheduled to take place in towns in the 
south of France, including Nimes and 
Bordeaux. 

One man who definitely won’t be go- 
ing is Tony Banks, the Sports Minis- 
ter ... nor will be be cheering England 
on at the football matches. The MP for 
West Ham has decided to give up what 
be described as the “chance of a life- 



Picador Manuel Lopez and his horse being charged during a bullfight in NTmes, southern France, at the weekend Photograph: Christoph e Simon/AFP 


time” in order to protest against tick- 
et allocation to English fans. 

Speaking at the Football Support- 
ers’ Association's annual conference in 
Wolverhampton, Mr Banks told more 
than 200 members that he would not 
be going to France but would instead 
watch England's matches at big screen 
venues with other disgruntled sup- 


porters. He said: “If you haven't got a 
ticket you shouldn't travel, because 
there will be problems, lhave tickets, 
bat Z am not going to go - in protest 
at the way the system operates.” 

The allocation of tickets to English 
supporters for their country's open- 
ing three matches in Marseilles, 
Toulouse, and Nantes rase from just 


10,000 to 15J)00 after protests from the 
Football Association earlier this year. 

But Mr Banks, who recently criti- 
cised widespread above-inflation hikes 
in soccer season-ticket prices, said 
that the amount was still “woefully 
inadequate". He also used his 30- 
minute slot to back calls for the intro- 
duction of a voluntary regulatory body 


to protect the interests of supporters. 

Mr Banks sakh “I am hoping that 
those that run football - the chairmen 
of the dubs, the FA, the Premier 
League - are listening to what is be- 
ing said by me and by others - that they 
have got to do something because if 
they don't do something, we will have 
to do something for them,** 


Prosecutor called in by Dounreay power-failure inquiry 


THE INQUIRY into the trou- 
bled Dounreay nuclear plant 
could lead to a criminal inves- 
tigation, it emerged last night. 

The possibility was conced- 
ed by the Crown Office, who 
confirmed that Scottish prose- 


cuting authorities had been 
consulted about a recent inci- 
dent at the plant, on the north 
coast of Scotland, in which 
mains power supply was cut. 

But the Crown Office 
spokesman stressed such dis- 


cussions were “commonplace" 
in these sort of investigations. 

He added: “The inquiiy is at 
a very early stage and it is not 
possible to say at this point 
whether any criminal proceed- 
ings will result." 


The approach, to the Procu- 
rator Fiscal at Wick, was made 
by investigators from the Nuclear 
Installations Inspectorate (Nil). 

Their inquiry was ordered by 
the Government into the Caith- 
ness plant, operated by the 


United Kingdom Atomic En- 
ergy Authority, after last 
month’s incident 

The Crown Office spokesman 
added: “The Procurator Fiscal at 
Wick has been consulted by the 
ND in relation to the investiga- 


tion into the recent incident at 
Dounreay which led to loss of 
power at the plant" 

It is understood charges 
could be brought either under 
health and safety legislation or 
the Nuclear Installations Act 


house 

Police 


IN BRIEF 

Body found under house 
had been dismembered 

The body of a teenage girl buried in thefounctetionsjrf house 
in Northern Ireland had been dismembered, it was disclosed 

^v^Fleming, 17, had been missing from her home in 
O magh, Co Tyrone for nearly a month. Detectives were ques- 

dotting a number of people about the “ u ^ er - 
Part 0 f the girl’s body were found on the site of a 
under construction on the town's CircularRoad. 
moved in with digging equipment after a tip-on. - 

Sylvia bad been working as a care assistant ai a musing home 
in Omagh when she vanished. She disappeared on 3 April af- 
ter leaving a friend's home in the town's Strathrpy area. She 
apparently left to visit another friend with £30 m her purse. 

Police carried out a series of searches, including local rivers. 
On Saturday, they dug up the foundations of the house on the 
Circular Road where parts of the girl’s body were 
recovered. 

Smoking runs in families 

PARENTS were today urged to quit smoking for the sake of 
their children as a new survey revealed that school children 
were almost three times as likely to smoke if their parents did. 

Brothers and asters have an even greater influence on young- 
sters’ smoking habits as research shows pupils are four times 
as likely to smoke if their siblings smoke, compared with those 
who have no brother and sistere who smoke. 

The survey of more than 3 .500 pupils aged 11-15 in Eng- 
land by the Health Education Authority (HEA) was released 
to coincide with World No Tobacco Day today, organised by 
the World Health Organisation. The WHO estimates that if 
current trends continue, about 250 million children alive to- 
day will eventually die as a result of smoking tobacco. 

Ten held at cat-farm demo 

TEN animal-rights protesters were arrested yesterday at a 
..demonstration against a cat-breeding farm. The demonstrators 
were detained as around 300 anti-vivisection campaigners gath- 
ered to call for the closure of Hillgrove Ruin, Oxfordshire. Police 
said five of the ten had been arrested in relation to violent dashes 
between police and protesters during tbe last demonstration 
at the fann, in Witney, six weeks ago. Of the remaining five, 
two were held on suspicion of being equipped to steal and three 
were arrested for alleged possession of cannabis. 

Cut lead in food, say experts 

Fears over the link between lead and lower IQs has prompt- 
ed calls from government experts for more action to cut die 
amount of lead eaten through food. Consumers are being 
warned to wash vegetables thoroughly to remove potentially 
contaminated soil, and glass-makers are being urged to reduce 
the lead content of wine glasses and decanters. A report to 
ministers said the average amount of lead people are eating 
through food was well within safety limits. However, it found 
vegetables grown at home in towns could contain up to seven 

• •- *■ 

Prostitute’s murder: arrests 

POLICE arrested four people yesterday in connection with the 
murder of a prostitute. Tfco men, aged 30 and 28, and two women, 
25 and IS, are being held for questioning in Humberside. The 
victim was named as Hayiey Morgan, 20. Her body was found 
in an alley- with a plastic bag over the head - on Friday in Hull, 
East Yorkshire: a post-mortem examination showed she died 
of asphyxiation. Another prostitute, Samantha Gass, 29, was mur- 
dered last year in Hull and dumped in a similar manner. 

Diana concert on pay TV 

THE TRIBUTE concert for Diana, Princess of Whies is to be 
broadcast on pay-per-view television. 

Live rights for the 27 June concert at the Spencer family seat, 
AJ thorp Park in Northamptonshire, have been bought by cable 
consortium Front Row. As a result more than 90 per cent of 
the public will not be able to watch itThe BBC will broadcast 
an edited 90-minutc version on 1 July, Diana's birthday. The 
bill includes Sir Cliff Richard, Chris de Burgh and Wet Wet Wet 

Green Goddess alert 

THE prospect of military Green Goddesses being drafted in 
to provide emergency fire cover is likely to come a step clos- 
er today when the result of a ballot for strikes by firefighters 
is announced. Around 1,000 members of the Fire Brigades 
Union in Essex have been voting on whether to back indus- 
trial action in protest at job losses. The union is expecting a 
big Yes vote and could go ahead with naming dates for strikes. 

Four share lottery jackpot 

FOUR winners matched all six numbers in Saturday night’s 
National Lottery draw — each scooping £2,092,545, organis- 
ers Came lot said. The w inning numbers were 3, 2, 40, 29, 
38, and 14. 
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Black and white issue that 
blights Britain’s race laws 



By (an Burred 

Home Affaire Correspondent 


A RADICAL shake-up of Britain's 
race-relations laws is being de- 
manded to make it illegal to insist 
on casting only white actors in a 
Shakespeare play or employing 
nly Asian waiters in a tandoori 
restaurant. 

Under exemptions included in 
the Race Relations Act 1976, it is still 
permissible to refuse to employ 
someone on the grounds of race if 
an employer believes that such dis- 
crimination is necessary for “au- 
thenticity". 

This means that restaurant em- 
ployees, actors and artists' models, 
who are refused work because of 
their race have no recourse to 
the law. 

But Sir Herman Ouseley, the 
chairman of the Commission for 
Racial Equality, has asked Jack 
Straw, the Home Secretary, to scrap 
the exemptions as port of a review 
of Britain's race-relations legislation. 

In a paper sent to the Home Of- 
fice and seen by The Independent, Sir 
Herman says that “important weak- 
nesses" remain in the 22-year-old 
Act. 

He writes: “Inequality, preju- 
dice and racial discrimination have 
shown great staying power as insti- 
tutional complacency continues to 
stand in the way of action." 

The commission hopes that the 
changes will be incorporated into 
amendment legislation due to be an- 
nounced in the Queen's Speech in 
October. 

The removal of the exemptions 
is intended to create a level playing 
field so that any individual could ap- 
ply for any position irrespective of 
race. The only remaining exceptions 


would be where the “particular 
racial group of the job-holder is an 
essential defining feature", such as 
an actor playing Sir Winston 
Churchill or Nelson Mandela. The 
paper stresses: “The new formula- 
tion ... would not enable only white 
actors to be recruited for a produc- 
tion of Hamlet ." 

People providing “personal ser- 
vices" for a particular racial group 
such as. say, a Bangladeshi youth 
worker would also be exempted 
from the legislation. 

But those providing non-per- 
sonal services, such as meals-on- 


wheels staff, or shoppers for the el- 
derly cannot be chosen on race 
grounds, under the new proposals. 

In the past, some local authori- 
ties have bowed to the wishes of peo- 
ple who ask not to be sent 
community care workers of a dif- 
ferent ethnic group. 

The commisaoa also wants to axe 
a section of the Act which allows 
people to discriminate on race 
grounds when appointing partners 
to partnerships of less than six 
people. The paper states: “This af- 
fects entrants to a range of profes- 
sions including general medical 


practice, accountancy, solicitors, 
within all of which complaints of 
racial discrimination in relation to 
becoming a partner exist" 

The comxnBSion is angry that it 
has not been able to fulfil the in- 
vestigathne role that the 1976 Act in- 
tended it to carry oul 

A court challenge led to a House 
of lords ruling in 1984 which meant 
that the commission could only in- 
vestigate companies or institutions 
where it had prior evidence of racial 
disc rimin ation 

Sir Herman feels that the ruling 
has. forced the commission down 
a path of confrontation whereby 
its only option is to tackle discrim- 
ination in the courts and tribunals 
rather than through negotiation. 

“It should be unambiguously 
Sated in the Act that the commis- 
sion may conduct a formal investi- 
gation - either wide-ranging or 
confined to a particular organisation 
or individual - on its own initiative 
for any purpose connected with the 
carrying out of its functions,” the pa- 
per states, 

“The commission should not be 
required to obtain and produce ev- 
idence of unlawful racial discrimi- 
nation before embarking on an 
investigation.'’ 

The commission also wants a 
change to be introduced to the leg- 
islation to enable servicemen and 
women to be able to complain di- 
rectly to an industrial tribunal. They 
currently have to apply in the first 
instance to the service's internal 
complaints procedure. 

A Home Office spokesman said: 
“We have received a number of sug- 
gestions and the HomeSecretaiy is 
prepared to considered whether 
there is a case for any amendments 
to the Race Relations Act." 



Laurence Olivier (above) as Othello and Denzel Washington (above left) in Much Ado About Nothing 
- exceptions to the rule under current legislation 
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Morning-after pill should be sold 
over the counter, say campaigners 


Tax rise 
for second 
home 


who knows if anything 
is really wrong with 
the environment? : 



By Cathy Comerfbrd 


THE morning-after Pill should 
be sold over the counter in an 
effort to reduce the escalating 
number of abortions and un- 
wanted teenage pregnancies, 
campaigners believe. 

The Birth Control Trust, 
with the backing of MPs, peers 
and family planning groups, is 
pressing for the contraceptive 
to be taken off the prescription- 
only medicines list. 

Britain currently has the 
worst record in Europe for un- 
wanted teenage pregnancies. 


with 7.500 under-16s becoming 
pregnant each year, half of 
whom have abortions. 

Lack of awareness and dif- 
ficulty getting hold of the drug 
account for much of the prob- 
lem, according to Ann Furedi, 
director of the trust. 

She says 70 per cent of 
abortions could be prevented 
if women used “emergency 
contraception". The term 
“morning after" adds to con- 
fusion, as the pill can be tak- 
en for up to 72 hours after 
unprotected sex. 

Ms Furedi said: “We believe 


thar women are sensible and ca- 
pable .of reading labels and 
following instructions. 

“The resistance to making h 
available for sale is partly be- 
cause women are seen as being 
incapable and not competent of 
making a sensible judgement. 

“There also exists an ele- 
ment of schizophrenia in that 
they want to promote us and re- 
duce the number of abortions, 
but there is a reluctance be- 
cause it can be seen to allow for 
unprepared for and unplanned 
sex. It is a moral issue. 

“We want emergency con- 


traception to be available off 
prescription so women can buy 
it like other pharmacy products. 
Yon don’t wait until you have 
a headache to buy aspirin." 

Results of a project in 'Wash- 
ington in which pharmacists are 
issuing the drug have shown 
that half the women using the 
service said that without such 
easy access the would have 
simply wailed to see if they were 
pregnant. 

Ms Furedi said: “This shows 
that women don’t use the 
morning-after pill because it is 
such a hassle to get." 


A survey earlier this year 
carried out on behalf of the 
Contraceptive Alliance, an 
agency set tip by the Family 
Planning Association and the 
Health Education Authority, 
said that almost half of ail 
pregnancies in Britain are un- 
planned and one in five results 
in abortion. 

The campaign, championed 
by the Liberal Democrat MP 
Jenny Tonge, begins on 11 
June, when supporters will 
meet to discuss the possibility 
of putting down an Early Day 
Motion to redassify the drug. 


Beleaguered CPS faces shake-up 


A MAJOR shake-up of the 
much-criticised Crown Prose- 


Find out how to take the guesswork 
out of conservation by reading our 
special scientific research report 
on Thursday 4th June in The Eye. 


Earth wat€h 

' INSTITUTE 


cution Service is expected today, 
with the release of a long- 
awaited report by the former 
judge Sir Iain Giidewell. 

The Director of Public Pros- 
ecutions, Dame Barbara Mills, 
announced 10 days ago that she 
was stepping down early but in- 
sisted the move was nothing to 
do with the imminent publica- 
tion of the report by Sir Iain, a 
former Court of Appeal judge. 

His year-long study is 
thought to be highly critical of 
senior management at the CPS 
and is reported to suggest split- 
ting the functions of the DPP 
into two. 


A new post of chief execu- 
tive would be created to take 
over the administration and 
running of the service, leaving 
the DPP to concentrate on the 
core work of prosecution deci- 
sions and policy. 

Downing Street yesterday 
refused to be drawn into spec- 
ulation over who would be ap- 
pointed to the post It has been 
suggested that Mark Addison, 
the former private secretary to 
Baroness Thatcher, was likely to 
take control. 

The Attorney General, John 
Moms, has already signalled 
that he will restructure the 
CPS’s existing 13 regions into 
42, each one matching a police 


constbuiaryarea. Each would be 
beaded by a chief Crown pros- 
ecutor-modelled on the Unit- 
ed States District Attorney 
system - who would be expect- 
ed to build up a much closer 
woiidng relationship with police 
locally. 

Detectives have been 
strongly critical of what they saw 
as a CPS reluctance to prose- 
cute cases which stood a good 
chance of conviction. 

One Police Federation offi- 
cial dubbed it the Criminals 
Protection Society. 

Recent initiatives to improve 
co-operation between the two 
services have included posting 
CPS lawyers to police stations 


full-time to advise officers on 
successfully taking cases to 
court. 

Jack Straw, the Home Sec- 
retary, said recently the 
Giidewell report would identi- 
fy “potentially beneficial 
changes in the way the CPS 
work with the police and other 
agencies". But Sir Iain has also 
bad to tackle the problem of 
morale among CPS staff. 

A recent poll by a trade 
union of members within the 
service found lawyers were 
committed to their work but 
demoralised by a top-heavy 
management culture, excessive 
workloads and a huge admin- 
istrative burden. 



Barbara Mills: Stepping 
down early 


owners 

By Mark Sowerby 


SECOND HOME owners 
could be hit with larger coun- 
cil tax bills under proposals 
being studied by ministers. 

The proposed move, which 
would be popular with cam- 
paigners concerned with the 
protection of the countryside, is 
being considered by the De- 
partment of the Environment. 

If the Government decides 
to back the increase the owners 
of about 500.000 properties 
who currently qualify for a 50 
per cent council lax reduction 
could be asked to pay the full 
rate set by the local authority. 

A DoE spokeswoman yes- 
terday admitted the proposal 
was being considered, but em- 
phasised that it represented 
just one of marry responses to 
the Government’s consultation 
paper “Improving Local Fi- 
nance Accountability 3 '. 

Another response says coun- 
cils should create “zones" in 
which absentee owners would 
pay premium rates on properties. 

Campaigners supporting 
both ideas believe they could 
slow surging house prices and 
help to counter rural depopu- 
lation. 

The Local Government As- 
sociation has been lobbying far 
the right to ebatge second home 
owners up to three times the 
standard rate. 

Leading article, page M 
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Never knowingly oversold 

Why don't you see many Audi A8 models on the road? Simple. Because there aren’t many for sale. 
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The vast empty space of the Trans-Antarctic Mountains, one of the workfs few remaining remote wildernesses 


Photograph: Peter Spiel man n/AP 


Indonesia 

receives 

£300,000 in 

army aid 


Lure of the wild draws 
tourists to Antarctica 


% Glenda Cooper 

Scxitf Affaire Correspondent 

IT BOASTS ^jecaodwsceiwy, 
sunny weather and exotic 
w3dttfe. British Antarctica has 
had its busiest season yet as a 
tourist destination far those in 
search erf an ahemative holiday. 
Last year a record 4,800 people' 
visited Port Lockroy in British 
Antarctica, up from 800 the 
previous year, as the search for 
more exotic holidays continues. 

. Port Lockroy, with its large 
gentoo penguin population, 
has been recently restored as an 
Antarctic base and declared a 
historic site. At the newly 
opened post office and souvenir 
shop, T-shirts with pictures of 
penguins have proved a par- 
ticularly popular buy. 

“It’s so re mote, and people 
perceive it as the last remote 
wilderness," said Norman Cob- 
ley, a seabird ecologist who 


manned the base in 1996-97. “It's 
something that people perceive 
as a challenge. Ws don't need to 
encourage people to come, more 
and more are coming anyway." 

A spokeswoman for Orient 
Lines, the biggest cruise line 
operating to the area, said: 
“It’s a wonderful destination 
and surprisingly sunny. The 
temperatures are around 45F so 
it’s rather like going on a 
skiing holiday." 

“Exceptional" demandmeans 
that the company has planned five 
extra cruises for next year, with 
all cruises this year folly booked. 
Four different types of penguins, 
seals and whales are among the 
attractions for tourists. "Visitors 
also get to see albatrosses - the 
sort of bird that they have only 
read about, 7 ’ she added. “It's the 
sort of place for people who want 
something completely different." 

A 13-day cruise next year 
will cost £3,111, or 26 days 


£5,083. Conservationists have 
expressed fears that the growth 
of tourism to Antarctica could 
result in destruction of the 
wilderness. Orient Line says it 
is careful to avoid this: “We only 
take srp nll groups of people 
ashore at any one time and we 
don’t want people trampling 
over a lovely unspoilt area." 

“We’ve carried out studies 
and preliminary investigations 
show that there is no damage 
to the penguin population." 
said Mr Cobley. “We can't say 
whether there is any impact on 
anything else ycL" 

He had a warning, however, 
for those who see the Antarc- 
tic as nothing but glamorous: 
“Living on a small island with 
2,000 pairs of penguins is very 
smelly and very noisy. W; live 
without electricity and running 
water which can be a shock 
when people get off their nice 
warm cruise ships.” 


By Fran Abrams 

Political Cccr^spondent 

BRITAIN has spent almost 
£300,000 on military aid to 
Indonesia since Labour came to 
power, new figures reveal. 

The money - spent by the 
Foreign Office, Ministry of 
Defence and. to a lesser extent, 
the Department for Interna- 
tional Development - does not 
include the budget for promot- 
ing arras sales to the regime, 
which remains secret. 

Since May 1997. British tax- 
payers have funded a range of 
training courses for the In- 
donesian military despite wide- 
spread condemnation of its 
human-rights abuses. 

Soldiers and seamen from 
Indonesia have received aid 
from UK experts in their own 
country, as well as attending col- 
leges in Britain. 

Services on offer include 
courses on map-making, sur- 
veying and weather pauems. as 
well as English-language tuition 
and a sub-lieutenant's course 
for officers seeking promotion. 

A spokesman for the Min- 
istry of Defence said its £42.800 
share of the money promoted 
co-operative working. “If you 
finish up working together in 
response to a crisis it can help. 
Exposure to the professional 
ethos in our military programme 
can generate considerable good- 
will," he said. 

The Foreign Offiee said half 
the £225.000 it spent in 1997- 
98 was a “carry-over" from the 
previous year, though a 
spokesman could not say why. 
Much of it was spent on Eng- 
lish-language training agreed 
under the previous govemmenL 

The Foreign Office pro- 
gramme will be replaced this 
year with a new scheme target- 
ed at promoting human rights, 
the spokesman said. “We look 
at these things case by case and 


consider them against human 
rights objectives," be said. 

Since 1990, the Ministry of 
Defence has spent £3.4m on mil- 
itary aid to Indonesia, according 
to figures released to Ann Clwyd, 
Labour MP for Qnon Vfclley. 

That does not include 
spending by the Defence Export 
Services Organisation in sup- 
port of arms deals, including the 
controversial sale of Hawk jets 
by British Aerospace. An MoD 
spokesman confirmed that such 
support had been given but was 
unable to give figures on its cosl 

The Department for In- 
ternational Development has 
slopped giving aid to the In- 
donesian police, although a 
spokeswoman said it bad met 
the residual costs of training for 
one officer m Ibe past year. 

Ms Clwyd questioned 
whether the Indonesian officers 
would really learn liberal values 
from Britain. “1 just cannot be- 
lieve the Indonesian govern- 
ment would have chosen people 
with independent minds. This is 
another argument for Parlia- 
ment to have the opportunity to 
debate arms sales to countries 
that are dodgy," she said. 

The Foreign Office budget 
was disclosed in a Parliamentary 
answer to Jenny Tonge, Liberal 
Democrat MP for Richmond 
Park. “We haven’t seen any ev- 
idence yet of the peaceful skills 
that these people are supposed 
to be being taught. All we get 
is trouble," she said. 

The Campaign .Against The 
Arms Trade said in a statement 
that despile the change of regime 
the Indonesian military might still 
thwart the cause of democracy. 

“The support that successive 
UK governments, including the 
present one. have given to the 
military is indefensible, as is the 
spending of taxpayers’ money 
on the marketing of weapons to 
forces responsible for genocide 
in East Timor." it said. 
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Mentally ill I A hundred years on, the Fisson 8HP is imported to Britain for a second tirne 

commit less 


crime than 
alcoholics 


By Glenda. Cooper 

Soaa/ Affairs Correspondent 

ALCOHOLICS and drug ad- 
diets are twice as likely to com- 
mit a violent crime as someone 
who suffers from schizophrenia, 
according to a new study. 

The risk of a serious crime 
being committed by someone 
who is mentally ill is similar to 
that of someone in their teens 
or twenties but according to the 
authors does not justify sub- 
mitting them to increased in- 
stitutional care. 

A study published in the 
British Journal of Psychiatry to- 
day found that even when men- 
tally ill patients did offend, the 
incident was more likely to be 
associated with drugs and al- 
cohol abuse than their condi- 
tion. 

Any potential link between 
mental illness and violent crime 
has been fiercely argued be- 
tween those who point to a 
□umber of ‘'care in the com- 
munity" tragedies where pa- 
tients known to psychiatric 
services bad harmed others 
and campaigners who have said 
that mental paLients are far 
more likely to harm themselves 
than others. 

While one-quarter of those 
convicted of serious crimes had 
had contact with the mental 
health services, the vast bulk of 
these were either drug abusers 
or alcoholics or suffered from 
personality disorders other than 
schizophrenia or serious mental 
illnesses. Most had begun their 
cr imin al career before having 
any contact with psychiatric ser- 
vices. 

The study, which was carried 
out in Australia, linked two 
databases, the first being all con- 
victions between 1993 and 1995 
and the second a state-wide 
psychiatric case register. 

Over the three yeans studied. 


Z153 people were convicted for 
violent crimes Of whom 70 had 
had treatment for schizophrenia. 
For men, this was a rate of some 
three to five tones higgler than for 
the general population. But when. 

substance abuse was taken into 
account, the picture altered. 

Those with schizophrenia 
but not substance abuse prob- 
lems were only marginally more 
likely to receive convictions for 
violence and were no more 
likely to commit violent of- 
fences than young people in 
their teens and twenties. They 
were significantly less likely to 
offend in this manner than al- 
cohol and drug abusers without 
mental illness. 

The authors conclude that 
the increase in serious crimi- 
nal offending in schizophrenia 
is “modest" and say that the re- 
lationship is so tenuous be- 
tween the illness and the crime 
that prediction of serious vio- 
lence is “virtually impossible". 

“It does the mentally disor- 
dered a serious injury to con- 
fuse their behaviour - which 
may indeed be frightening and 
distressing -with murderous be- 
haviour and call for measures 
which would only be justified to 
prevent the most serious forms 
of violence to be applied to 
large groups of the mentally ill," 
they say. The data reveals that 
those convicted of a violent of- 
fence ore more than twice as 
likely to have had a primary di- 
agnosis of substance misuse as 
of schizophrenia. 

“This new research knocks 
on the head the idea that peo- 
ple with schizophrenia are gen- 
erally dangerous," said Liz 
Sayce, policy director of the 
mental health charity Mind. 
“This assumption is deeply dis- 
tressing to people who have 
schizophrenia, most of whom 
have never committed an act of 
violence in their lives." 



Robin Loder with the latest addition to his Victorian car collection at Leonardsfee Garde**, West Sussex, the only 1898 Fisson still In existence Photograph: Peter Macdiarrnid 


By Kate Watson-Smyth 

ONE of die first cars to be imported 
Into Britain, and die oldest surviving 
example of its kind, returned home 
at the weekend after spending 
decades in an American museum. 

The 1898 Fisson 8 HP wagonette, 
which entered several races when it 
was first made, will join a 


collection of Victorian cars in Sus- - 
sex and may even be entered for 
rallies in the future. 

The new owner, Robin Loder; 
who has six other Victorian cars, 
said he had known about the 
Fisson for 20 years hot it had never 
come np for sale before. 

“It really is a beautiful car and 
I am delighted to finally own it,” he 


said, “I have always been 
interested in it because it is the 
only surviving one of its kind and it 
has always been on my shopping 
list But it has never been on the 
market before.” 

The primrose yellow car was de- 
signed and made by Louis Fisson 
in Paris. He is thought to have 
built only 12 models, though he 


may possibly have made as few as 
three. 

The model was first recorded at 
the Paris-Marseille-Paris race of 
1896. Unfortunately, despite being 
one of the first away, it promptly 
ran over a spectator. 

“The first car away; a Fisson 
driven by M Forte, unfortunately 
caused an accident at the very 


beginning of the race," a spectator 
recorded. “The crowd surrounding 
the competitors was thicker than 
ever before, and the police had 
some difficulty in keeping the 
passage for the cars; but in spite of 
these precautions M Ferfce ran over 
a man in the Avenue de Paris, 
though no injury was caused 
beyond braises and shock.” 
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By Paul McCann 

Media Editor 

THE Mail on Sunday used 
much of its front page yester- 
day to publish the largest news- 
paper apology since the Sun ran 
“Sony Elton" as its front-page 
lead 10 years ago. 

On top of the apology, the 
newspaper is rumoured to have 
paid out £500,000 in damages 
to the American actress Brooke 
Shields. 

Last week, the Afoif on Sun- 
day had reported that Ms 
Shields was being held by 
French police on suspicion of 
possessing drugs. The news- 
paper claimed that a flight 
from Nice to Paris bad been de- 
layed for two hours while the 
aircraft and Ms Shields were 
searched. But the fact that no 





The Mail is paying Shields 
'a very substantial sum’ 

other tabloids followed up such 
a good story last Monday indi- 
cated that all was not right with 
the tale. 

And yesterday, despite 
claiming that it had checked its 
original stoiy, the Mail admit- 


ted that: “There was no airport 
swoop; Miss Shields was not 
stopped at the airport; was not 
searched; was not quizzed; did 
not have any drugs or other il- 
legal substances in her posses- 
sion; has not and does not use 
drugs, and that there were nev- 
er any grounds even to suspect 
that she had done so.” 

All in all the only part of the 
newspaper's story that was true 
seems to be that Brooke Shields 
is an actress and was on an 
aircraft to Paris. 

As well as the apology, the 
Mail on Sunday has promised 
to pay a “very substantial sum" 
of damages and all legal costs 
to Ms Shields or a charity of her 
choice. Rumours at the news- 
paper put the figure at close to 
£500,000. 

In 1988, the Sun agreed a 


£lm settlement with the singer 
Elton John for a story it ran un- 
der the headline “Elton in vice 
boys scandal”. 

However, the Sun made 
light of its apology and claimed 
it was happy that the paper 
and Elton John were friends 
again. 

In contrast, the Mail on 
Sunday yesterday was po-faced 
in the extreme after Ms 
Shields' lawyers. Schilling and 
Lorn and Partners, began libel 
proceedings against the pa- 
per’s publishers, its editor 
Jonathan Holborow and the 
two reporters who wrote the 
story. 

Mr Holborow even went so 
far as to apologise personally to 
the actress and repeat the 
apology on the top of the news- 
paper's page three. 
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By Linus Gregoriadis 

NEW evidence has been un- 
covered which could help dear 
the names of two men convict- 
ed of the notorious 1970s 
“Torso Murders". 

Reg Dudley and Robert 
Maynard, who is still in prison, 
have always protested their in- 
nocence since being convicted 
in 1977 of the gangland execu- 
tions of Billy Moseley and 
Micky Cornwall. 

Their convictions, which are 
already being investigated by the 
Criminal Cases Review Com- 
mission, are seen by their 
supporters as an appalling mis- 
carriage of justice. 

In the absence of any mate- 
rial evidence against them, their 
imprisonment was secured 
mainly on the basis of verbal 
confessions which they denied 
ever making. 

In a Rough Justice television 
documentary, to be screened to- 
morrow night on BBC1, An- 


thony Wild, one of the prose- 
cution witnesses, admits that he 
fabricated his testimony. 

He says that he concocted 
evidence which included a sto- 
ry that Dudley had boasted 
about walking into a pub and 
producing Moseley’s head from 
a plastic bag. 

The programme’s re- 
searchers have also unearthed 
the other main witness, Sharon 
Sag gs, in whose parents’ house 
Cornwall had been lodging be- 
fore he was killed. Ms Saggs, 
who was ayoung girl at the time, 
says she has grave doubts about 
the evident* she gave. 

Reg Dudley, who served an 
extra seven years for protesting 
his innocence and was released 
from prison last August, said 
yesterday: “It is definitely a 
step forward for us in our at- 
tempt to get the case hack to the 
Appeal Court. The two main 
witnesses are exposed as unre- 
liable and this must make some 
sort of difference. 


“We will always protest our 
innocence and will never say 
anything different. We have 
had the truth drug which shows 
we were innocent but which the 
judge didn't allow as evidence. 
We are willing to lake it ag ain 
at any time, any place, under any 
conditions. Our one wish is 
that the police would take it with 
us at the same time." 

Billy Moseley's dismem- 
bered remains were washed up 
along the banks of the river 
Thames m 1974. A criminal 
called Ronnie Engfat became the 
main suspect after it was re- 
vealed that his wife had been 
having an affair with Moseley. 

Wheo the body of Michael 
Cornwall, another north Lon- 
don criminal and a dose friend 
of Moseley's, was found buried 
in woods outside Hatfield with 
a gunshot wound to his head, 
police turned their attention to 
Dudley and Maynard. 

The police, led by Com- 
mander Bert “Gangbuster" 


Wickstead, said that the defen- 
dants had tortured and killed 
Moseley because he had called 
Dudley a “grass", and had lat- 
er killed Cornwall because be 
had been having an affair with 
Dudley's daughter. 

The Ibrso Murders gained 
further public notoriety after the 
trial when Moseley’s bead was 
discovered in a public lavatory 
in north London. 

Though Maynard is still 
awaiting parole, Dudley, who 
now lives in Islington, says that 
he has reintegrated himself into 
the community. 

He said yesterday. “I have al- 
ways been a person who ran 
manage in one way or another. 
Tm lucky in that I can paint and 
have been selling a few paint- 
ings here and there. The conn- ' 
oil have found me a nice place 
to five and my friends and fam- 
ily have been unbelievable.* 

■ The Jigsaw Murder will be 
shown on BBC1 at 10.25pm 
tomorrow. 
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India tested bomb to Counter China’s threat’ 


By Peter Popham 

i n Delhi 


* 


^4 


WHILE Pakistanis continued to 
dance in the street and fire guns 
in the air yesterday in celebra- 
tion of their country’s six nudear 
tests, the scientists responsible 
relumed to Islamabad from 
the test site in Baluchistan to a 
rousing welcome. 

Pakistan's top nuclear scien- 
tist said Islam abad's newly test- 
ed nudear weapons were more 


efficient and reliable than those 
of India and could be delivered 
by superior missiles. Abdul 
Qadeer Khan said Pakistan 
could deploy hs nudear weapons 

in days if needed and had begun 

mass production of its medium- 
range Ghauri missile, which 
could cany nudear warheads. 

Declining to commit his 
country to a moratorium on 
tests, Pakistan’s foreign minister, 
Gohur Ayub Khan, told a private 
Indian television network “We 


are ready to sign the Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) 
along with India -but India has 
conditions. What are they?” 

In Washington, President 
Clinton formally ratified sanc- 
tions triggered by Pakistan's 
first tests which will affect bil- 
lions of dollars in loans. 

India's and Pakistan's tests 
have also helped lift the dollar 
against most currencies, as in- 
vestors seek refuge in the US 
currency both from economic 


troubles in Japan and Russia 
and the military tension be- 
tween Delhi and Islamabad. 

In Delhi, an intriguing ex- 
planation for India's nudear ini- 
tiative surfaced in Lhe Sunday 
Times of India. India's nudear 
tests were neither a bid by the 
government for domestic pop- 
ularity, nor a gratuitous outburst 
of aggressive natio nalism, the 
article claimed. Citing unnamed 
“high-level sources”, MD Nala- 
pat wrote that they were, rather. 


a response to intelligence that 
China had given Pakistan the 
means to cany out a nuclear 
test, and that Pakistan planned 
to do so on 28 May (which as 
it happens was the actual date 
of the first Pakistani tests). 

According to the article, In- 
dia's tests were thus designed to 
pre-empt Pakistan’s. Had Pak- 
istan got hs bang m first, the idea 
was for Oima then to have con- 
vened a special session of the 
UN Security Council at which 


ftlristan's test would have been 
deplored, and international 
sanctions mandated on any 
country that followed Pakistan’s 
lead. If India had gone ahead 
and tested anyway, it could 
have faced far harder sanctions 
than those that have actually 
been imposed. 

to support of this theory, one 
could point to the testing of Pak- 
istan’s long-range missile, 
Ghauri, developed with Gtinese 
assistance and tested in April, 


which at the time rang alarm 
bells in Washington as well as 
Delhi about Islamabad's inten- 
tions. It would also help to ex- 
plain the universal support 
extended to the Indian Prime 
Minister, A B Vajpayee, by his 
political opponents after the 
first Indian tests, and the anti- 
Peking rhetoric which the In- 
dian government has indulged 
in since taking office in March. 
It would also make sense of Mr 
Vajpayee’s otherwise bizarre 


remark, following Pakistan's 
first tests, that India's tests had 
now been “vindicated". 

If the theory is correct, India 
has dodged a Chinese-Pakisuin 
attempt to stymie its atomic 
weapons programme, or make 
it prohibitively expensive. If the 
attempt had succeeded. Mr 
Nalopat says, it would have giv- 
en China “a clear road ... to 
dominate Asia strategically in 
the next century". 

Comment, page 15 


Chirac courts 
Arab support 
with tough 
line on Israel 


By Robert Rsk 

Beirut 


THE MOMENT he said it, a 
ripple of applause washed 
through the Lebanese in front 
of the old French high com- 
missioner’s residence. “Israel 
must withdraw from Lebanon 
in accordance with [UN] reso- 
lution 425 - and without con- 
ditions." President Jacques 
Chirac stated. “As for Syria, she 
has the right to see the Golan 
Heights restored to her. In re- 
turn, Israel - like every state in 
the region - has the right to 
complete and total security." 

What was odd about the 
French leader’s remarks, in his 
third visit to Lebanon in two 
years, was that what might once 
have seemed bland now seems 
dramatic. It is a measure of how- 
far American “peace-making" 
in the Middle East has collapsed 
that merely to restate the orig- 
inal principles of land-for-peace 
- the basis of the 1991 Madrid 
Middle East conference - 
should now seem so daring. Yet 
dramatic it was. 

For here, as the Americans 
themselves are throwing up 
their hands in surrender before 
the Israeli Prime Minister’s 
symbolic but carefully report- 
ed threat to “bum Washington" 
if he was forced to surrender 
more occupied land to the 
Palestinians, was a man getting 
angry with all the backsliding. 
Ignoring Israel’s and America's 
attempts to make a piecemeal 
series of agreements, Mr 
Chirac stated that "peace could 
only be founded on a global 
accord". 

There was more clapping 
across the lawns as the massive 
tricolour floated and snapped 


gently above the ornate former 
Turkish casino that is now the 
French embassy. 

It was the sharpest retort yet 
to Benjamin Netanyahu's pro- 
posal to accept - with conditions 
- the LIN security council res- 
olution which calls for an 
unconditional Israeli withdraw- 
al. Israel's decision to accept 
425, but with conditions, was 
naturally hailed by the United 
States as a serious step. Why 
shouldn't the Lebanese disarm 
Israel's Hizhollah guerrilla en- 
emies before they leave, they 
asked? The Lebanese, who sus- 
pect that once the Hizbollah are 
disarmed, the Israelis might 
stay, were told by the US am- 
bassador to Beirut to take the 
proposal seriously. 

Mr Chirac, while insisting he 
and Europe were supporting 
Washington, effectively dis- 
missed the whole thing. The fact 
that Israel wanted to withdraw 
from Lebanon after 20 years 
was a “new element", he con- 
ceded, but there must be no 
conditions. “Israel must un- 
derstand that its people cannot 
have security without peace". As 
his audience knew all too well, 
this was a direct attack on Mr 
Netanyahu, who claims to want 
security before peace. 

The French president un- 
derstood the nuances well. He 
referred to Syria’s presence in 
Lebanon, but to Israel’s 
“occupation" of southern 
Lebanon. He talked about his 
own proposal - with President 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt - to 
relaunch the “peace process" 
with a new peace conference 
which would initially leave out 
the Israelis and Palestinians. In 
reality, French diplomats in 
Paris have been suggesting the 



Ultra-orthodox Jews at the Wailing Wall, Jerusalem, taunting a conservative Jew attempting to pray there yesterday. At the site - Judaism's holiest 
- the ultra-orthodox confronted 300 conservative Jews. They reject both conservative and reform practices Photograph: Jim Hollander/Reuters 


IN BRIEF 

March for 
Tiananmen 

ABOUT 2,700 people 
marched through Hong Kong 
yesterday under heavy police 
guard to commemorate the 
ninth anniversary of the mil- 
itary crackdown on pro- 
democracy demonstrators in 
China. The demonstration 
marked the first public com- 
memoration in the territory of 
the Tiananmen Square mas- 
sacre - in Peking, on 4 June 
1989- since Hong Kong re- 
verted to Chinese rule last 
July. — AP, Hong Kong 

Rosa Parks ill 

THE American civil rights 
pioneer Rosa Parks, 85, has 
been hospitalised after being 
injured in a falL Mrs Parks 
came to prominence in 1955 
when refusing to give up her 
seal on a bus in Montgomery, 
Alabama, to a white man. Her 
arrest touched off the Mont- 
gpmeiy bus boycott, a defining 
event in the black civil rights 
movement — AP, Detroit 

Pol Pot style 

KHMER ROUGE guerrillas 
who terrorised Cambodia for 
20 years wore sandals made 
from old car tyres. Now, the 
sturdy black flip-flops have 
become the rage among teen- 
agers in the capital. Young 
people are prepared to pay S7 
for the “new-style Poi Pot" 
shoes. — AP. Phnom Penh 


European Union should end 
Israel's economic trade benefits 
with Europe because of what 
the French believe is Mr Ne- 
tanyahu's desire to destroy the 
1993 Oslo agreement with the 
PLO. 

At a dinner after his speech, 
the Lebanese Prime Minister, 
Rafiq Hariri was blunter than 
Mr Chirac. He thanked France 
for rebuilding in Lebanon 
“what Israel has destroyed" 
and talked of his country’s 
“privileged relations" with 


Syria. He did not say his coun- 
try was also “privileged" to 
have 21.000 Syrian troops on its 
territory. 

Now Pakistan possessed nu- 
clear weapons, there were also 
warnings from Mr Hariri that 
Arab states might carry out 
similar tests - not least be- 
cause Israel was a nudear pow- 
er. For a few seconds, fantasy 
took over the audience. Were 
the Lebanese going to go nu- 
dear? Mercifully, Mr Hariri 
had other nations in mind. 


President’s history lesson skips 
over the less glorious chapter 


By Robert Rsk 


THE LAST lime 1 stood under 
the plane trees of the French 
embassy, the stench was un- 
bearable. One at a lime - some- 
times in pieces - they were 
brin gi ng in the corpses of the 58 
French paratroopers killed in 
the suicide bombing of their 
Beirut headquarters. The doc- 
tors wore surgical masks, we 
beid handkerchiefs to our faces. 
It was stiflingly hot. Yet how 
easily do the years - and the 
memorials - sanitise our 
memory. 

For there we were yesterday. 
IS yearn later, standing a few feet 
from that tree behind Jacques 
Chirac as the French President 
honoured his dead country- 
men. French UN troops stood 
to attention as the last post was 
played before the memorial to 
137 French soldiers who died in 
Lebanon during the civ3 war and 
the 17 French embassy staff 
murdered - or “killed ty ter- 
rorists" as the plaque says - 
during the same period. 



Politics played its usual 
tricks. There was the name of 
Christian Gouitierre. the 
French military attache shot 
dead in 1986: but no mention 
yesterday that his murderer, a 
former Lebanese array corpo- 
ral called Hussein Tleiss, mys- 
teriously escaped from a Beirut 
hospital - with the help of 
armed men - just three months 
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ago. There, loo. was the name 
of Michel Seurat, the brilliant 
French Arabist who was among 
the foreign hostages in Lebanon 
and who died alone in captivity, 
of cancer, in December 1985. 
President Chirac even men- 
tioned his name on the lawn of 
the French “Residence des 
Pins” the previous evening - no 
one suggested he probably did 
so because Seurat's widow, 
Marie, still blames the French 
government for failing to 
recover his body from his 
kidnappers. 

Mr Chirac presented us with 
a sanitised version of history. He 
reminded us of the founder of 
modem Lebanon. General 
Henri Gouraud. and of Charles 
de Gaulle's arrival in Beirut 
after the Free French victory 
here in 1941. There were 
Lebanese anciens combaiUmts 
of the French army, chests jan- 


President Jacques Chirac 
(centre) laying a wreath at 
the monument in Beirut, 
the Lebanese capital, to the 
French kiBed during the 
country's dvit war 

Photograph: 
Jack Dabagfrian/ Reuters 


gling with medals, to prove the 
ties of blood. 

But Mr Chirac forgot to re- 
member the greatest French 
bloodbath in Lebanon, when 
more than 40.000 French troops 
loyal to P£tain resisted the 
Allied invasion of 1941, dying 
in their thousands in the Chouf 
mountains. Given the oppor- 
tunity to fight alongside the Al- 
lies or return to Vichy France, 
37,000 chose to go back to 
P£tain. They set sail, cheering 
their support for Nazi Ger- 
many's French ally - and were 
very definitely excluded from 
the weekend's history lessons. 

But in front of that Beirut 
memorial, one French camera- 
man was deeply moved. He de- 
scribed to me how, in the French 
pararroop headquarters on the 
morning of 23 October 1983, he 
heard an explosion and saw 
“cracks appearing in the walls of 
ray room" before burling him- 
self beneath a table where be lay, 
his legs trapped by concrete, for 
36 bouts. His name might have 
been alon^ide his old comrades 
on the white stone tablet in 
front of us. But now he was no 
longer a “para”, just a newsman 
whose memory would never be 
sanitised. 
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Past problems cloud France’s new 



The World Cup host nation is looking to 
present a can-do face. But reality is more 
complex, writes John Lichfield Paris 




BRITONS watching the World 
Cup on the BBC will have a 
privileged view of a tradition- 
al France of elegance and 
splendour - one of the twin im- 
ages the country wishes to pro- 
ject to the world. The BBC 
team of World Cup experts will 
broadcast from what amounts 
to a makeshift bungalow, 
perched on top of one of the 
magnificent buildings over- 
looking the Place de la Con- 
corde in Paris. 

If you tire of the musings of 
Desmond Alan, David ex al. 
rest your eyes on the splendid 
background: on the colonnade 

of the Assemhlee Nationals, the 
Eiffel Tower, or on France's ver- 
sion of Cleopatra's Needle 
(newly plastered with gold leaf 
at its apex, so that it looks, in 
the evening sunlight, like a 
giant illuminated candle). 

Normally it would be un- 
thinkable. impossible, to obtain 
permission to place a bottle of 
wine on the roof of the Auto- 
mobile Club de France; let 
alone a prefab bungalow. The 
permission was secured with 
ease, revealing the other aspect 
of France that the country 
hopes to broadcast to the world 
in Lhe next six weeks: a can-do 
France: a modern France; a 
business-like France. 

Stubbornly, the world insists 


on tuning into a different pic- 
ture. Recall the stories which 
have dominated headlines in 
the run-up to the World Cup, 
and not just in Britain. 

There is the Air France pi- 
lots' strike, starting today, which 
is already seriously disrupting 
travel to the World Cup. There 
is the much less serious threat 
of a rail strike, or several rail 
strikes. There was talk of a lor- 
ry drivers' blockade (now can- 
celled). There is the confusion 
and fuiy over World Cup tick- 
et sales (not in fact entirely 
France’s fault). There is the in- 
vestigation of alleged corrup- 
tion in President Chirac’s RPR 
part)', which threatens to cause 
legal complications for the 
President himself. 

This is a year that gives 
France a chance to re-adjust its 
public image for the 21st cen- 
fury, but much of the countiy, 
or at least its media, has ap- 
peared preoccupied with the 
past, from the Dreyfus affair to 
Vichy to May 1968. 

Despite the best efforts 
and hopes of the organisers 
and the government, the pre- 
loumament publicity has pro- 
jected an imm obile France; a 
France ill at ease with itself; a 
France poorly served by its 
politicians; a France facing the 
world, and its future, backwards. 



The impression is not en- 
tirely wrong, but misleading. It 
misses a substantial shift in the 
economic fortunes of France 
since the change of govern- 
ment in the general election a 
year ago today. And it misses a 
less quantifiable, but tangible. 


change in the mood of the 
countiy. France is not booming 
(yet). But it is humming. 

Unemployment is still 
among the highest in the in- 
dustrial world. But it dropped 
sharply m April, failing below 
Lhe 12 per cent barrier for the 


first time in two years, contin- 
uing a downward trend now 
eight months old. In that time, 
France has created more jobs 
than any other industrial coun- 
try. The French economy is ex- 
pected to grow by around 3 per 
cent this year and maybe next 
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year, substantially faster than 
Britain's. 

Experts, as ever, are surging. 
Inflation scarcely exists. Inter- 
est rates are low. Industrial in- 
vestment. both domestic and 
foreign, is the highest for 
years. Household spending is 
climbing steeply. 

Whether Lionel Jospin, the 
Socialist Prime Minister elect- 
ed 12 months ago today, de- 
serves any credit for this 
happier state of affair s is a mat- 
ter of debate. In pari, the coun- 
try is benefiting from the 
previous centre-right govern- 
ment's Emu-inspired check on 
public spending; in part, the 
profits from high exports, fu- 
elled by a high dollar and a low 
franc, have finally cheered 
up domestic businesses and 
consumers alike. 

At the least, Mr Jospin in- 
herited an unexpected eco- 
nomic upturn and managed 
affairs sufficiently pragmati- 
cally not to ruin his own good 
fortune. The sullen mood of 
France during last year’s elec- 
tion campaign has been re- 
placed by something more 
positive: a sense that three 
years’ economic bad weather is 
passing. 

But there is also a sense that 
many underlying problems are 
unchanged: youth unemploy- 
ment remains high; public 
spending still takes almost 50 
per cent of everything France 
creates; the inner suburbs of 
most large towns are racially 
tense and economically de- 
prived. The economy remains 
oddly divided between a few 
mega-companies, mostly state- 
controlled or recently priva- 


tised, and thousands of small 
businesses; France does not 
easily create, or sustain, the 
medium-size businesses, espe- 
cially in the hi-tech area, which 
are creating jobs in other coun- 
tries. The slow emigration of 
small businesses, and young 
people, to Britain shows no 
signs of abating. 

Then there are the strikes. 
Living in France in the 1990s can 
be like living through a grainy 
old video ofthe UK in the 1970s 
(without the huge side-bums 
and garish kipper ties). As an ex- 


H Living in France 
^ can be like living 
g through a grainy 
§j old video of the 

^ UK in the 1970s 

& 


ercise last week. I did a search 
for the word grew (strike) on 
two days of the domestic news 
wire of the French news agency 
Agence France-Presse. There 
were 85 strike stories in 48 
hours, some of them, admit- 
tedly, updates and repeats. 

Apart from those already re- 
ported. there were strikes by 
postal engineers, aircraft clean- 
ers, Metro-station cleaners, 
postal deliveiy workers in parts 
of Paris, workers at the naval 
shipyard in Toulon, attendants 
at the Grand Palais exhibition 
hall in Paris, and employees of 
the Paris botanical gardens and 
the Museum of Mankind. 


The oki dich& - but hi tact 
France now has one of l . • 
Europe^ more dynamic 
economies 

Photograph; Brian Harris 


An immobile country? In a 
sense, the two days^harvest of. 
strikes suggests the opposite: 
that this is a country wtoch is 
changing rapidly, Jea& 
trying to change. - 

In almost every case^ the 
cause of the strike was not apay 
demand but an attempt; by the 
manag ement to move to short-, 
term contracts, or mqre ftexi-: 
ble working patten®. . '/• 

The Air France pilots’ strike 
arises directly from a i piaiitb sell 
off part of the state-owned air- 
line; the strike at the Toulon 
shipyard was caused by the 
fact that the (SociaHsMed) 
government had sent a large 
□aval oil tanker for repairs at 
a private yard. 

The emigration of small 
businesses and young people 
also has its positive side: even 
a few years ago such a willing- 
ness to go abroad would have 
been un thinka ble. It suggests 
the country is opening to the 
world in a way that will be, in 
the longer run, to the benefit of 
France. 

A country stuck in the past? 
ft is true tfiar bookshops have 
been flooded with reminis- 
cences, recreations and re- 
examinations of Lhe events of 
May 1968. It is also true that all 
of these publications have been 
a commercial disaster. The 
public, it seems, does hot want 
to know. 

A great country poorly 
served by its politicians? On the 
right of the political spectrum, 
it is difficult to argue with that 
judgement. The destructive 
maneuvering by parties ofthe 
centre-right in recent weeks has 
been driven mostly by person- 
al vanity. The creeping progress 
of no less than 12 judicial in- 
vestigations into the finances of 
the nco-Gauilist RPR is, at the 
least, a severe embarrassment 
to the party’s founder. Jacques 
Chirac. It may prove something 
more than that. 

On the left side of the spec- 
trum, the more thoughtful com- 
mentators of both right and left 
admit the unspectacular Li- 
onel Jospin has been an un- 
spectacular success. There is 
something about the Prime 
Minister's passionate ordinar- 
iness which appeals to a public 
disillusioned by the hollow 
grandeur of Mitterrand and 
Chirac and the arrogance and 
stuffiness of Alain Juppe and 
Edouard Balladur. 

It is not entirely misleading 
that France’s World Cup month 
should begin with a disruptive 
labour dispute. But the under- 
lying truth is that France is in 
better shape, and in better 
hands, than seemed possible a 
year ago. 


Pilots’ strike disrupts airline 


A PILOTS’ strike will ground 
up to 90 per cent of Air France 
flights today, nine days before 
the World Cup starts in France, 
writes John Lichfield. 

Several plane-loads of 
Brazilian fans, pl anning to de- 
part for Europe, have been 
forced to switch to later flights 
or other airlines. 

It remains unclear whether 
the strike will continue up to, 
and beyond, the opening game 
or the World Cup on 10 June. 
The largest pilots’ onion has 
called a two-week strike until 
15 June. Five other, smaller 


unions are due to abandon 
their action next weekend. 

Formal negotiations, on the 
state-owned airline's demand 
for a 15 per cent cut in pilots’ 
pay over three years, broke 
down on Thursday. 

Air France said 90 per cent 
of its long-haul flights would be 
abandoned today. It hoped to 
preserve one in four of its 
medium-distance and internal 
flights from Charles de Gaulle 
airport, but probably less than 
one in Gve from Orly 

If the strike Is pursued be- 
yond this week, Aids travelling 


to. and within, France for the 
World Cap should be able to 
And alternative means of 
transport. 

Long-distance passengers 
can fly into London or Frank- 
fort and complete their journey 
by rail. 

Air France said its pilots 
(who earn up to £100,000 a 
year) are 20 per cent better paid 
than those in Britain and Ger- 
many. It said pay cuts, in return 
for shares, will have to be 
made if the airline is to be part- 
privatised on schedule in the 
autumn. 


Paris mosque’s moderate 
leader was terrorist target 


A MODERATE French Is- 
lamic leader was among the tar- 
gets of a suspected Algerian 
terrorist network broken up in 
five European countries last 
week, according to French 
police, writes John Lichfield. 

Documents seized in raids in 
France included copies of a pre- 
viousfyiinknown, but four-year- 
old fanva against Dalil 
Boubakeur. rector of the Paris 
mosque. The French newspaper 
Le Journal de Dunanche said a 
number of suspects arrested in 
France had admitted (hat they 
planned to assassinate Mr 
Boubakeur, who is accused 
of being an apologist for the 
Algerian government. 

Of the 55 people arrested in 
France, 16 have been detained 
for questioning. 





DaJil BoubaJceur (left), rector of the Paris mosque, has bee 
the subject of a secret fbtwn Photograph: Michel Euler// 
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Colombia searches 
for peace in the ruins 


towfie yesterday at a polling station in Podgorica, the capital of Montenegro- They faced a straight choice 
\ a pro- Western reformer and a! protege of strongman Slobodan Milosevic Photograph: Petar Kujundzic/Keuters 


By Phil Davison 

Latin America Correspondent 

PEACE, not party politics, was 
the number one issue in yes- 
terday’s presidential elections in 
Colombia, a nation which is on 
the brink of anarchy and largely 
in the grip of an assortment of 
Marxist guerrillas, right-wing 1 
pnr amiliiaT y groups and power- 
ful druglords- 

Andes Pastrana, a former 
mayor of the capital, Bogota, 
looked likely to finish ahead in 
the race to replace Ernesto 
Samper, who cannot run for a 
second term- But Mr Pastrana, 
a conservative 44-year-old son 
of the Seventies prudent Mis- 
ael Pastrana, is almost certain 
to face a run-off this month 
against the second-placed can- 
didate, as he is unlikely to poll 
50 per cent of the first-round 
vote. That will probably be the 


former interior minister Hora- 
tio Serpa, 55, of Mr Samper’s 
long-ruling Liberal Party, 

However, Noemi Sanin, the 
former foreign minister who is 
bidding to become Colombia’s 
first female president, was 
closing the gap on Mr Serpa in 
opinion polls. 

Ms Sanin, 49, was helped by 

an endorsement from one of (he 
country’s two moa-belwsd sons, 
the former Newcastle United 
footballer JFaustino AspriHa. The 
other, the author Gabriel Gar- 
da Marquez, backed Mr Pas- 
trana, saying he was the man to 
pull Colombia out of what he 
called its current “inferno”. 

Although all four leading 
candidates are running on a 
platform of change, Colom- 
bians detect few differences in 
their ideologies. Ending the 
almost daily guerrilla attacks, 
kidnappings or massacres by 


panunflitaiy groups, and getting 
the economy back on the rails, 
is the priority of most of the 
country’s 21 million voters. 

During his four-year term, 
Mr Samper, who was initially ac- 
cused of receiving cocaine 
money from the Cali cartel 

during his campaign, saw the 
two main Marxist guerrilla 
groups increase their control to 
nearly half the country. It is now 
virtually impossible to drive 
any distance outside Bogota, 
Cali or Medellin without 
nmnin g into a guerrilla road- 
block and the danger of being 
kidnapped. 

With the army outmanned 
and outgunned by the guerrillas, 
paramilitary groups set up by 
wealthy landowners have in- 
creasingly carried out a “dirty 
war” against civilians they sus- 
pect of backing the guerrillas. 
Last year, more than 1,420 peo- 


ple were killed in what were of- 
ficially described as “massacres", 
mostly by pa ramili tary groups. 

“The next president is going 
to find a country in complete ra- 
ins," said the former justice min- 
ister Enrique Parejo. “It has to 
be rebuilt again from scratch.” 

Neighbouring Ecuador also 
held presidential elections yes- 
terday to replace the interim 
president, Ribian Alarcon, with 
tte^host of tbeerfled framer pres- 
ident Abdala Bucaram, known as 
"dfoccT (“the madman” ), haunt- 
ing the polls. Mr Alarcon was 
named President last year to fill 
in for Mr Bucaram after he was 
ruled “mentally incompetent” by 
the country’s Congress. 

Mr ftnraratn fled to Panama 
but is a dose friend of one of yes- 
terday’s leading candidates, Al- 
varo Noboa, who is expected to 
let “el toco" back to Ecuador if 
he wins the presidency. 



ro election 


threatens Milosevic 


YUGOSLAVIA’S strongman 
Sobbdan Milosevic wffl confront 
><fite^ireat to his 11-year rale 
if voters rathe small republic of 
Mdfitaaegro, one of two re- 
po&k&kft in Yugoslavia, elect 
Ms bitter enemy astheir piiesi- 
1 deaLttrites Marcus Tfcmier. 

Maters yesterday were of- 
fered ^straight choice between 
Mflkfr Djnkopavk. 3& a pro- 
.Westero reformer who has 
^SaUed fbr Mr Milosevjc’s re-. 
moRfflVthaid Momir Bulat ovic. 
42, a Milosevic protege. Mr 
Djukanovic has flirted openly 
with the possibilities of Monte- 
negro's secession, a move cer- 
tain r to . encounter violent 
resistance in Belgrade, and 
wfakh would leave Serbia on its 
own in Yugoslavia. 

PoBssuggesl Mr Djukanovic 
i iVity liiiitnph namiwty fnthr; 
. republic of 65Q,00(lpc^,bBt 


union with Serbia after the 
First World War - between 
supporters of Serbia and of 
Montenegrin independence. 

With a small population, 
Montenegro can only aggra- 
vate Serbia's misery; it cannot 
challenge 9 million Serbs 

militarily. But Mr Djukanovic’s 
election would be a disaster for 
Mr Mitosevic, now enannbered 
su ppress in g foe separatist war in 
Serbia’s southern. Albanian- 
majority province of Kosovo. 

When fighting erupted be- 
tween the nationalities in the old 

Yugoslavia in 1992, Monte- 


fellow Orthodox Serbs against 
Catholic Croatia. But in recent 
years, ifisflusoa with Serbia’s 

fCTTfronrarW^pofcies--gtdthe 


rided - as it ha* bw» tpfet'- 


- basset m, feeding a separatist 
m o v ement that fondly recalls 
tfre days before 1918 when 

MoQU^rgrowasmdqxndcnL 
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, (Beaters) —■ Zhd- 

. uw^e’s former president. Ca- 
naan *h»wan« goes on. trial. today 
typface H diargesbf sodomy. 
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ter complaints by one of his 
former presidential guards. 

" He was first charged last July 
tart appealed, aigning that pre- 
trial publicity had prejudiced 


i nit. . 

Hie bases against tfce 62- 
v ear-old Methodist clergyman, 
«.ho served as a cere- 

monial president aa-.^e- 1980s, 


were 


peri was tH a uiroed in March. 

MrBanana bad been under 
police iiwestigation after aflo- 

« that he had raped Jefta 

:<onb of fas former aides. 
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It’s not 
getting 
there 

After years of attempting to make the floating 'maglev' 
train a reality, the dream has proved too expensive. So 
why are japan and Germany still trying? By Charles Arthur 


THE train looks more like a jet without 
wings. It whizzes aver its test track in the 
Japanese countryside in virtual silence. It 
is a tribute to technology, but after 36 years 
of effort, and billions of pounds spent on 
development, this sleek, futuristic showcase 
of Japanese expertise has yet to carry a 
single paving passenger. 

The “maglev” train gets its name be- 
cause il levitates a few centimetres above 
its monorail track, held up and propelled 
forward by electromagnetic effects. There 
have heen commercial “mag/ev” systems. 
Actually, only one. Until two years ago, it 
was Birmingham Airport’s claim to world 
fame: a “maglev” train carried passengers 
between the air and rail terminals, a 90- 
sccond journey that was impressive only 
in its daftness. 

Nowadays, the job is done by shuttle 
buses. They may be ungi amorous and nois- 
ier. but they are cheaper. So, wfll Japan 
prove us ail wrong by turning the “maglev" 
into our future, the one imagined by so 
many visionaries of 50 years ago? 

“I doubt it will ever happen. There’s no 
rationale for it," says Laurant Delgrande, 
a transportation analyst But why not? 
“Maglev" systems are simple in principle. 
They work by magnetic repulsion, between 
magnets mounted on the moving carriage 
and electromagnetic systems in the rail. 

First, you have to energise the rail, so 
that it will produce an electromagnetic field 
that lifts the weight of the carriage. Then, 
you have to move that field forwards along 
the track so that the carriage is both pushed 
from behind and pulled from in front by 
a “wave" of magnetic propulsion. 

The advantages are that there is no fric- 
tion and no moving parts. The problems: 


the amounts of energy required are huge, 
and there are safety questions, too, such 
as, how do you stop such a train safely? 
With no friction, the idea of braking be- 
comes tricky. 

Whatever happened to “maglev", one 
is tempted to ask - except the real ques- 
tion is, whatever didn’t happen? To which 
the answer is, cheap superconductors. 

For a “maglev" train to float it has to 
cany big superconducting magnets, which 

- using present technology - means keep- 
ing them cooled at around absolute zero, 
-273°G At that temperature (around that 
of liquid helium), die current keeps cir- 
culating without loss in the electromagnets 
on board the train, maintaining the re- 
pulsion with the track. 

Above it, the superconducting effect 
disappears and the train stops abruptly. 
Most other countries have already given 
up on “maglev”: the United States stopped 
development 20 years ago, and France is 
sticking with its conventional high-speed 
train, the TGV, which achieved a speed of 
5153 kph (319 mph) in 1990. 

Germany is the only other nation be- 
sides Japan still developing a “maglev” train 

- for a 290km ( 180m) connection between 
Hamburg and Berlin, the country’s two 
biggest cities. The government formally set 
up a management company for the project 
earlier this month, and construction is 
officially planned to start next year. But 
environmentalists and others criticise its 
huge cost - DM9.Sbn (£33bn). 

What does Japan like about “maglev”? 
For a culture always in love with technolo- 
gy, but also with safely, the idea of mass tran- 
sit by “maglev” offers a way to get rid of 
wheels without taking the risks of the skies. 



The intention is to build a route between 
Tbkyo and Osaka, Japan’s two largest dries, 
a route that 360,000 people take every day. 
The trouble, really, is the cost 

Recently, a test track 18.4km long was 
built outside Tokyo. The cost: YISObn 
(£680m), or (if you prefer imperial mea- 
sures) £23m per mile. At that rate, cover- 
ing the full 770km (481m) to Osaka would 
cost £29bn. It makes the Channel Tunnel 
seem like a licence to print money. 

Of course, the engineers argue that ini- 
rial costs are high because they need cost- 
ly computers and sensors to gather the test 
data; costs will fall in mass production. The 
problem is, “mass production" is unlikely 
to be a reality with “maglev" until the price 
of superconducting materials falls sub- 
stantially, or the temperatures they work 
at rises dramatically. 

That seemed like a possibility early this 
decade, when superconducting temper- 
atures leapt upwards. But they have 


stuck around -J96 °C, the temperature of 
liquid nitrogen; and although that liquid 
is nowadays as cheap as milk, the refrig- 
eration units required still burden your 
“maglev” train. 

Add to that the huge cost of the 


electromagnets required in the track itself 
-plus the requirement that, to travel safe- 
ly at speeds of 500kph (310mph). the 
“maglev” guideway must be flawlessly 
straight and flat - and you have a science 


and engineering problem that can only be 
solved by money. 

The trouble is, it has already been solved, 
more cheaply, by old technologies. “Rail 
technology has advanced to the stage at 
which it can do most of what ‘maglev’ was 


intended to do," says Tony Eastham, an en- 
gineering professor at the Hong Kong Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology. “It is not 
quite as fast, but it is more affordable, and 
it is a proven technology,” he says. 


Japan's shinkonsen, or bullet trains, run 
on old-fashioned wheels and rails, are 
reliable arid very fast the newest mode Is op- 
erate at speeds up to 300kph (186mph). The 
fastest bi^et train makes the Osaka to Tbkyo 
trip in 2 horns 30 minutes -a “magfev" train 
could cut an hour off the trip. But analysts 
doubt the time savings would justify the cost 
of an entirety new system. 

“Every part of the project is new and 
expensive” concedes Satoru Sooe, an en- 
gineering professor at the University of 
Tbkyo who is advising the railroad on the 
“maglev" project. He says estimates of the 
costs of linking Tokyo and Osaka with a 
“maglev” line range from Y3 trillion to Y10 
trillion (£13bn to £45bn). But even the best 
approximations are a stab in the dark. 
“Frankly, I don't think anybody knows how 
much it will all cost," he says. 

'Barring miracles - or better science - 
it looks like those visions of years ago will 
remain just that: visions. 


I Until two years ago, Birmingham Airport’s ‘maglev’ 
carried passengers between air and rail terminals, 
a 90-second journey impressive only in its daftness 
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Independent and Selfridges 
Food Hall Exclusive Summer Event 

Wednesday 3 June 7:30pm - 9:30pm 

The Independent and Selfridges have 
again joined forces - this time for a 
celebration of summer food and 
drink on the 3rd June. On offer will 
be a variety of demonstrations from 
leading producers and suppliers, 
including caviar, beer and wine 
tutorials, a sushi-making demon- 
stration and innumerable tutored 
tastings. 

Each reader will be greeted with a 
complimentary glass of Selfridges 
champagne and receive a free bottle 
of Selfridges own-label cold pressed 
extra-virgin olive oil. Free parking for 
up to two hours is also available for 
readers spending more than £10. 

Tickets for this exclusive event are 
limited and cost only £10 each, so make 
a date in your diary and secure your 
invitation by simply filling in the 
coupon below. 



Name — 
Address. 
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Cheque enclosed for C. 


tf you do not want to receive further infor m at io n on 
The Indepcndenc/Sefiridgs, or association companies, 
please Kk Q 

Cheque* should be made payable xo Selfridges Ltd (00 
per person per octet) and sent nr. 

The IndependendSeBrhJges Event SeHridges ftess 
Office. 400 Oxford St London WIA JAB 
(Please wrise cheque guarantee number on reverse) 


TELL ME ABOUT... distorting facts with graphs 


SHOULD you believe every- 
thing you see? The graph 
(right) appeared recently in a 
newspaper purporting to be 
examining the problem of ris- 
ing waiting lists - especially in 
the light of Labour’s election 
promise to reduce them by 
100,000 between May 1997 
and the next election. 

On first sight it really looks 
like Labour, and particularly 
Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, have an insuperable 
task. Look: there is the grad- 
ual rise in numbers on the lists; 
and there on the right is the 
target, at the bottom of an 
amazingly steep ramp. Im- 
possible? It certainly looks it. 

But look closer, for this is 
a supreme example of a graph 
that misinforms. Without 
knowing if it was intended to 
Lell a lie, a scientist would pre- 
fer to say that it distorts the 



truth. That, it certainty does. 

First, look at die lower 
axis. The solid points -the real 
data points - are at three- 
monthly intervals, when the 
Department of Health re- 
leased its figures. But after the 
latest ones, which cover just 
one year, we suddenly fust- 
forward, so that the same 


space that previously covered 
three months now covers four 
years - a compression factor 
of 12 times. No wonder that 
ramp looks steep. 

Now check the left-hand 
axis. Does it start at 0. so that 
you can see the true relative 
difference between present, 
past and future values? No. To 
emphasise the changes (both 
real and promised), a false 
axis, starting at 1 million, has 
been used. Again, that makes 
the upward ramp look steep- 
er than it is in true proportion, 
and makes the downward one 
(already radically distorted) 
look even wilder. 

The effect: Labour's elec- 
tion promise to reduce wait- 
ing lists by 100,000 (slightly less 
than 9 per cent) over five 
years has become a 5 in 1 slope 
- that is, overstated by a fac- 
tor of more than 50. 


Such tactics are common in 
propaganda wars. Because we 
are so used to procesang visual 
information without effort 
(hence “windows" and “icons" 
are the currency of computer 
interfaces), it is always se noble 
to be suspicious when you are 
offered a graph as evidence of 
something. 

Do both axes start at sen- 
sible points? If diflerentgraphs 
are being shown together, are 
they really comparable? It is 
said there are lies, damned lies, 
and statistics. Don't forget, 
graphs are statistics, too. 

This doesn’t, of course, 
help Mr Dobson, who has a 
mighty task on his bands. But 
at least bis task isn’t as im- 
possible as it’s been made to 
look. Just very, very difficult. 

Chorfes Arthur, Science and 
Technology Editor 


THE STARS IN JUNE 


OVERHEAD 


The sky as it will appear at 
23:00 BST in mid-June 


OVERHEAD 



HERCULES can hardly be described as a 
striking constellation but it is still fascinat- 
ing. Many of its stars, like its brightest, Rasal- 
gethi (the lowest in the constellation), are 
double. Rasalgethi is also one of the biggest 
stars knows, with a diameter 600 rimes 
greater than the Sun - if placed in our so- 
lar system, it would stretch to Jupiter. This 
huge red giant, with its blue companion, is 
a beautiful sight in a small telescope. 

But to find the main attraction of Her- 
cules, you don't need a telescope. Take the 
top “rectangle" of the constellation's 


shape, and look a third of the way down 
the right-hand side. If you have dear, trans- 
parent dues, you'll see a fuzzy patch. The 
“blur” is the combined light of about half 
a million stars, arranged into a tight ball 
100 light years across: a giobufar duster. 

Summer constellations such as Scorpius 
arc putting in an appearance now, and the 
“Summer Triangle” - Vega, Deneb and 
Aitair - is rising higher in the sky. Red giant 
Arctunis (meaning “the bear-driver”), the 
fourth-brightest star in the sky, is highest 
on June evenings. 


« 

f 


to 


Diary for June (all times 244iour t BST) 
2nd 0245 Moon at first quarter 

lOtii 0518 Full Moon 

17th 1138 Moon at last quarter 

21 st 1503 Summer Solstice 

24th 0450 New Moon 

Heather Cooper and Mge/ Henbtst 

Tills column was held over from last 
wedL The Stars column will next appear 
as usual, on the last Monday of the 
month, 29 Jane. 
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/The karma chameleon 


SERENA 
MACKESY 
TALKS TO 
OLIVER PEYTON 


* 


S3 


OLIVER PEYTON is a nice guy, 
but sitting still is not his forte. He 
talks not just with his mouth, but his 
entire body: hands waving and stab- 
bing to emphasise; head swivelling; 
one of those smiles that explodes 
from nowhere - bang! curly comers 
to his lips, pleasantly imperfect 
teetb - and pops back in at equal 
speed. When he smiles, which he 
does often, he turns his face to one 
side and gazes off into the distance, 
as though sharing an ironic aside 
with his imaginary friend. He’s in- 
fectious, enthusiastic, good for a 
laugh: restful he ain't 

Our hottest restaurateur - pro- 
prietor of the Atlantic Bar and 
Grill and Coast in London. Mash 
and Air in Manchester, and its sis- 
ter restaurant Mash, an onion bread 
roll's throw from Oxford Circus - 
has a peripatetic mind to match his 
lifestyle. He’s been down in Brighton 
this morning, checking on his moth- 
er, who is poorly after a dodgy hip 
replacement Then its this interview, 
an afternoon meeting, then a plane 
flight down to Cornwall where his 
girlfriend Charlie’s mother, Olga 
Polizzi. the Forte heiress, is open- 
ing a hotel and requires his input 

Peyton talks in bursts, everything 
peppered with "likes", "you knows" 
and “sort ofa" as he allows his mind 
to catch up with what he’s saying. A 
typical Peyton statement will run like 
this; “People say I'm hyperactive, and 
1 suppose maybe, well, yes and no, 
I mean I seem to end up working a 
minimum 12-hour day. and I rush 
around a tot, but I can also.you know, 
switch off and read a hook. My ideal 
would be to do six months here and 
six in Italy. I'm really into biographies 
at the moment I could happily go 
to Italy and sit around, go to 
lunch, take a siesta, have a drink..." 
The man can even make a hectic 
schedule from doing nothing . 

We're sharing a speedy lunch at 
Mash, a former car showroom 
full of pools of lighL and shade. 
Sevemies-slyie nubuck leather 
benches and pouffes, Day-Glo or- 
ange and chrome kegs of home-brew 
for account directors to drink at 
home: a quick hour, mobile phone 
on tabic, half a pizza and half a 
dozen cigarettes - he's a two-packs- 
a-day man - crammed in around a 
stream of words. "There are a lot of 
people in the restaurant business 
who'vc no heart and soul for it I can 
tell within 20 seconds of going into 
a restaurant whether its good or noL 
I don't even need to see the menu. 
They just give out their karma." 

Peyton's places certainly give out 
karma. The opening of the Atlantic 
five years ago. a fabulously plush con- 
catenation of scarlet and blue, brass 
and velvet, sofas and cocktails, was 
something of a milestone in the cap- 
ital's fabled nightlife. The West End 
at last had a venue with swank but 
little side, which attracted a remark- 
able mix of London's high-rollers, 
who were tiring, on the youth spec- 
trum, of the repetitive thud of night- 
clubs. and at the older end of the 
nld-school pomposity of the Garrick. 
When Our Tony entered the annals 
of modern cliche with his Cool 


Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


Britannia soundbite, we could all tell 
that his Islington outlook was swing- 
ing as much towards the Atlantic 
and its ilk as the marvellous artistic 
talents who fill the country. 

Peyton, 36, had been influencing 
the culture from the grass roots for 
years before his overnight celebrity 
as proprietor of London's most 
happening nightspot. From Swin- 
ford. Co Mayo, he came to Britain 
in 1979 to study textiles at Leices- 
ter on a Confederation of Irish In- 
dustry scholarship. "If you're Irish 
you can't go to university outside the 
country without paying, so it came 
in handy. It was a lot of money: I was 
getting £120 a week in 1979: that's 
real money. My parents had a tex- 
tile business for about 20 years - they 
had lots of different businesses - so 
there was a logic to it: they thought 
I was going to go into it. But you’ve 
gut to be really into the subject, you 
know. H’svery science -based, and I 
just got bored." 

After two years, he moved to 
Brighton, where he turned nightclub 
proprietor, running The Can, before 
sinning up Raw. a venue in the base- 
ment of Tottenham Court Road 
YMCA in London. The success of the 
“novelty" drinks - Japanese lagers - 
sold at Raw led him into drinks dis- 
tribution, first of all winning the con- 
tract to distribute Sapporo, and then 
driving the Swedish vodka Absolut 
into the forefront of the youth mar- 
ket through a canny combination of 
fashionable tie-ins and advertising - 


he was one of the first distributors to 
really make use of the style-leading 
qualities of the pink press. 

But once a venue geezer, always 
a venue geezer. And when a club- 
man ages, something has to change. 
’Tve tried to grow up with my gen- 
eration. In a way. I’m trying to ap- 
peal to the same sort of people who 
used to come to my dubs. There 
came a point in the Eighties when 
you couldn't go to a sweaty club with- 
out taking E anymore, and if you 
wanted a drink it was virtually im- 
possible after llpm. It was stupid." 

So he set out to change the 
scene. Research chucked up an in- 
teresting fact: that the basement of 
the Regent Palace Hotel, once a ball- 
room, then a deeply tacky nightdub, 
had never had its 3am licence re- 
scinded in the puritanism of wartime 
Britain. "It was one of the reasons 
i chose the site, that I knew that the 
late licence was there. And then we 
found that, when you removed the 
false ceilings, that most of the ball- 
room was pretty much intact; it was 
pretty much a restoration job. But 
there was an awful lot of resentment 
in the business about us operating a 
3am licence. The police don't really 
want us serving booze at 3am. It’s 
only one of two places in the Wfest 
End where you can get a drink at that 
time without being a member." 

Oddly enough, the punters 
lapped it up and Peyton has become 
the messiah of nightlife as therapy. 
"1 have a deep belief that restaurants 


are really important to the under- 
lying psyche of a country. I mean, we 
started clubs because we wanted to 
have a good time, but back then, if 
you wanted to go to a restaurant you 
had to go to some stuffy old French 
place where you had to spend £200 
on a bottle of wine. 

"But 1 think if people see each 
other out having a good time it has 
a positive effect on the country as a 
whole." And, though not all bottles 
of wine cost £200 at the Atlantic, 
Coast and Mash, he has managed to 


find a large number of people will- 
ing to lay out £6 for a gin and tonic. 

He lakes another bite of pizza, 
gives up on eating and talking at the 
same time, pushes it to one side. This 
is obviously how someone who claims 
to be “an obsessive foodie, I really 
am", stays skinny. “AYe have a mas- 
ter plan about how we’re going to de- 
velop the restaurants,” he says. "Next 
year we're going to go for a more 
haute cuisiney type of thing. At the 
moment, I'd see us as more prole- 
tarian. because that's what Fm in- 
terested in.” Bang, the smile comes 


out again. "FU get my arse kicked for 
that. But, at the moment in our restau- 
rants, you can cat for under a tenner 
or you can choose to spend a hundred 
quid if you like, and I like that idea.” 
Me. I’m not entirely convinced 
that the average clientele of the Pey- 
ton restaurants mind so much about 
food as being in the right place. After 
all, most of what goes on in Cool 
Britannia could be summed up in 
one word: branding. And the trou- 
ble with branded goods, as Nike is 
discovering to its cost at the moment. 


is that they tire; people move on. 
While Mash is the current fave 
rave of every air- kissing media dar- 
ling in the city, Lhe Atlantic has been 
collecting the sneers of those who 
see themselves on the cutting-edge 
for its increasingly Essex clientele. 

Delightfully, he doesn't respond to 
the charge with the usual celebrity 
whinge about the public and 
pedestals. “Actually," he says, “we 
have 1,800 people through the door 
every day, and we’re as busy there as 
we ever were. 1 know people (ike to 
go famous for 15 minutes blah blah 


Nah’.but I don’t care. All I care about 
is that people use the thing I’ve cre- 
ated. 1, personally, don’t want to go 
to a place where I see the same laces 
every day. And over one-third of our 
business is tourists. Always has been." 

1 envisage a nightmarish future: 
a new venue every year, desperately 
trying to keep ahead of the style 
leaders' increasingly short atten- 
tion span. Oddly enough, this seems 
to be the very thing on which he 
thrives. Guess that’s why he’s one of 
them and I slay at home with my 
computer. "I wouldn’t get out of bed 
in the morning unless I could do 
something interesting." he says. “I 
don't want to be doing Microsoft 
Restaurant Design, where you get 
a package and do it by numbers. I 
want to do something more inter- 
esting than LhaL I’ve a very, very low 
boredom threshold. Once a thing's 
conceived. I’m history. 

“There's a whole new generation 
of people coming up who are very 
creative and are now starting to get 
the money together to go into busi- 
ness. I’m quite proud to be part of 
this. A lot of the received wisdoms 
and psychoses arc beginning to go. 
Cool Britannia is a bit unfortunate, 
but there is this groundswell of 
people moving on to new things." 

“New things" coming up in his 
world in the next few months indude 
a members’ club overlooking the 
Bank of England. “The perception 
of clubs is stuffy, old-fashioned. The 
idea is that it’s not just going to be 


bankers who go. The committee will 
have lawyers. City and media-type 
people, so it wun’t just be the whole 
of the Goldman Sachs trading Door." 

Also under construction is his new 
“haute cuisine Italian" joint in 
Knightsbridge. isola. which will oc- 
cupy an 88ft frontage that makes the 
restaurant next door, the venerable 
Mr Chow, look like a matchbox, plus 
the projected refurbishment of the ru- 
inous West Pier in Brighton with the 
help of £14m in lottery money He’s 
been talking to Oscar Niemsyer. 
architect of Brasilia, and prrvj , ..-cs a 
picture of a building planned \.,r j he 
seafront. It looks like ’he sp-.ic-.^h-p 
on Lop of the very long ladder in i -ui 
Vonocgut’s The Sirens of Titan. 

And in cases of lulls, there'® al- 
ways table-hopping. Part of Peyton’s 
success is his famous solvability: 
going up and introducing himself :o 
clientele regardless of ce'ebrity or 
nonentity. “I do it as much becau e 
I enjoy it as because it’s good f <r 
business. I'm the sort of person w io 
just likes meeting as many differ ,nt 
kinds of people as I can. And you 
get such a mixture of people in -our 
restaurants, from the very, very 
famous and rich right down to - not 
that Tm saying they're the bottom 
of the heap - students. People's 
grandmothers. It’s everybody." As 
long, 1 say. as they’ve got some 
money. Bang: the imaginary it •-.•rid 
gets the joke, too. “Well, yeah. -- 

Deborah Ross is on holiday. 


I ‘In our restaurants, you can eat for a tenner 
or you can choose to spend a hundred 
quid if you like, and I like that idea 1 * * * 


How my home sweet home became a house of pain 


When Marcus Tanner moved in to an 'up-and-coming 1 inner-city area, his domestic bliss was short-lived 


1 UE awake tense and restless in the 
dark, waiting for the nexi brick. I 
(mow it’s coming and I almost want 
ft to come, just to get it over with. 
At lam-ish I feci drowsy. Maybe not 
tonight'- But no. it is tonight. There 

is ihc familiar heavy “wunk" noise 
followed by a tinkle. The phantom 

brick-thrower uf London Fields has 
struck again. 

1.15am. I’m in the street, half- 
dressed and hall' the street is there, 
too- U' s Alice tonight - her second 
brick in a week? An cadre brick, as 
usual- Her two children look sleepy 
and confused. 

The police from Shoreditch poot- 
% er Up in their car. No, they don’t need 
^ to see lhe brick and no. they don’t 
need to go into Alice's house. Duti- 
fully, looking like kids aL the end of 
i too-long day in class, they note 
lown that this is the sixth window 


smashed in almost as many days, not 
to mention umpteen cur wind- 
screens. We recite our little fears, 
scanning their faees for a sign that 
“something will be done". 

But their expressions read: “You 
are luwie.s who have moved into the 

heart of the inner city. What do you 
expect? U's tough." While we are still 
bleating. they back away. They’ve 
“Got to go" because “there's some- 
thing going on in E5..." 

“Any chance of a camera? Extra 
patrols?" 1 shout at their departing 
footfalls. But they wore off to E5. the 
happening postcode, where people 
deserve help. Wc stand in the slreeL 
“Erm ... goodnight,” we say to Al- 
ice. shuffling back towards our front 
doors. There are murmurs of "aw- 


ful", “ghastly", “must do some- 
thing", and wc hurry away into the 
night. 

It was the summer of 1997. The 
estate agent was gesticulating con- 
fidently at our sparkling row of 
new town houses with their big bay 
windows. This part of east London 
was up-and-coming; it was the next 
once-decaying inner-city dump to get 
the magical makeover from a busy 
little army of invading professionals, 
paintbrushes in hand, sanding 
machines at the ready. 

it all seemed plausible, for a 
while. The nightmare didn't start for 
months. I remember the day I found 
the first brick in my from garden, just 
lying there, lumpish and stupid. 
“Funny," I thought. A day or two 


later I noticed the hole in my brand 
new plaster and wondered... 

Neighbours moved in to my 
right. Days later it came. “Crash” - 
and a hole in the front window that 
looked as if someone had fired a 
rocket-propelled grenade. 

I went round and commiserated. 
This was an up-and-coming area and 
it was bound to be an isolated act, 
I said. But, deep down, I suspected 
it wasn’t. That was when my sleep 
pattern foil apart, when I started ly- 
ing awake, listening for noises in the 
night 

Quite suddenfy. my new dream 
home became a fearful place. Now 
I returned with foreboding, my eyes 
straining to catch a first glimpse of 
of that big bay wiaduw. Then 


“smash" went the window two doors 
to my left. And “smash” went the 
window diagonally opposite, and 
"smash” went the entire bay window 
- not the pane, mind, the entire win- 
dow - of the house opposite. And 
then "smash, smash, smash" went 
about half the car windscreens in the 
street. 

That brought the first of my 
many phone calls to the local police 
station. “I just know I am going to 
be next,” I wailed. "Do something.*’ 
There was a contemplative noise, 
like someone sucking on a pencil. 
"Hmm, so you're saying you think 
there’s a pattern? Because if you DO 
lit was as if I was making a very dar- 
ing deduction] wc could [this sound- 
ed like a giant favour] put you in 


contact with the community liaison 
officer " Then she seemed worried 
she had made too many promises, 
and added: “Not today, in a few days, 
that is." 

I tried to get the community li- 
aison officer the next day and was 
pulled up short. “If you only knew 
what she was dealing with right now 
[my mind raced - what was she deal- 
ing with? Genocide? A chainsaw 
massacre?] you wouldn't want her 
to be pulled off the case for your 
window." Chastened, 1 gave up. 
and went back to waiting patiently 
for my brick. 

When I got the brick it was with 
a dull sense of the inevitable. I al- 
most felt relief. There was commis- 
eration from my neighbours and 


murmurs of “awful”, “ghastly", and 
“must do something". The r ■lice- 
said they’ would make a no" 5 , but 
there was a manpower problem, you 
see, so it was best not to ex’.-.-:: too 
much. Then I was alone i>: .v- liv- 
ing room. Marins* j. -"-fog 

hole, the brick, the shards of n 

glass strewn over the carpet. Lucky 
I wasn't in the room at the time. 1 
thought. 

My up-and-coming area is start- 
ing to change. The house diagonal- 
ly opposite has put up u heavy 
metal grille. So have two houses 
down to the left- Bit by bit we are 
all wiring and grilling and fencing 
ourselves in. By the lime we have all 
finished, the street will look like 
some kind of strange, dispersed 
prison. And this is the groovy, beat- 
ing heart of the capital. It’s very 
h unity for the City. 
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HERE IS a big notion: that the revolt agffit work could be the driving 
force behind the politics of the next decad<Si?!ule the Prime Minister has 
been looking for a popular theme to give w “project” the same staymg- 
power as Thatcherism, perhaps the answer Sis been doscr to his two-eam- 
er home than he thou ght Remember dint thtfphlirk-s nf Tha^ he r auri Reagan 
were bom in the taxpayers’ revolts of the Seventies. In Britain it was the 
spectre of the 98 per cent marginal rate ofmeome tax; in California it was 
Proposition 13, which blocked any rise in s&te or local taxes in 1978. 

That kind of driving force has been missing in politics on both sides of 
the Atlantic, especially since BQl Clinton ancftlbtjy Blair reconciled their par- 
ties of the left to the end of “tax and spend? 1 . Kit perhaps we are already 
witnessing the next great issue on which the&eCtorates of Britain and oth- 
er industrialised nations will say, “Enough!" a^d demand apolitical response. 

We report today that most working peorile in this country make sacri- 
fices at home for the sake of their jobs, with Etalf regretting that they missed 
their children growing up or that they put work before their families, “1 
hardly saw tny children when they were younjger. I neveT changed their nap- 
pies, I never fed them, I never got up in fhfe night when they were crying 
because I was always exhausted from the day’s work,' 1 says Paul Giggle. 
“Basically I was never there.” 

There is a big division between the sexes in how they balance the de- 
mands of work and family: on the whole, v^brnen do and men don’t But 
what is important is that this is an issue which has moved beyond the ear- 
ly arguments of fe minis ts, in which the interests of men and women were 
assumed to be opposed. Younger men and younger women say they are 
not prepared to make the sacrifices for their careers that previous gener- 
ations have made. Young men do not want io endup with Mr Giggle’s re- 
grets: young women are under no illusion that they can compete with men 
on equal terms in a work culture of long and inflexible hours. 

A great revolution is occurring, but, as with any transition, there will 
always be conservatives for whom the glass of flexible parenting is half- 
full, while for radicals it is half-empty. Fathers already expect to be involved 
much more in their children’s upbringing and to be fulfilled by that in- 
volvement. But it is still women who do the. housework, even when both 
partners are in full-time paid employment. 

Biology is one thing . But just because a woman takes a career break 
for birth and early nurturing it should not be assumed that she will always 
do the children things. Men’s attitudes need to change more. But we are 
reaching a point where both men and women can see that it is in the in- 
terests of all for the culture of the workplace to change. This is not like 
the taxpayers’ revolt in the sense that it is not so immediately in the Gov- 
ernment’s power to respond to the demand for flexible, family-friendly ways 
of working. But the state is a big employer and there is still much that the 
law can do to encourage flexible working. Futurologists have always pre- 
dicted a dramatic reduction in working hours, and they have always been 
wrong. Perhaps in the 21st century they will at last be right 


Make second-home 


owners pay up 

THE SUREST SIGN of a property boom is when we hear complaints that 
rural people are being priced out of the market by die Mercedes-driving 
classes snapping up weekend cottages in search of unspoilt nature. Viewed 
as part of the big picture, this is a shame, but the argument about a free 
market in properly in this country was lost some time in the 16th century 
or thereabouts. And generally the arrival of moneyed incomers is a boost 
to the local economy, even if it does create chocolate-box ghost villages from 
Monday to Friday. With the decline of agricultural employment, the week- 
enders at least need someone to stock their fridges and weed their gardens. 

What annoys Liberal Democrat councillors in the Lake District is that 
second homes pay half council tax, a confusion left over from when Michael 
Heseltine ditched the poll tax. He could not decide whether the new tax 
was a property tax or a tax on people geared roughly to their ability to pay. 

The justification for the half-rate for second homes was that their own- 
ers make fewer demands on local services. But that was always fatuous and 
open to abuse. It makes sense to tax property, so let us tax it consistently. 
As for “ability to pay”, owning a second borne is usually a good indication 
that that condition is satisfied. Of course, it is typical that it takes Lib Dem 
councillors to remind Labour ministers of the heady days of socialism bade 
in 1993, when Jack Straw was charged with responding to the new couocD 
tax: the automatic 50 per cent discount for second homes would go, he said, 
leaving it to the discretion of local councils whether to charge. Such radi- 
calism was dropped from the manifesto, but should now be restored. 

Let the weekenders pursue Wordsworth’s romantic dream - “Free as 
a bird to settle where I will" (on Saturdays and Sundays anyway). But let 
them pay for the privilege. 

Stop-go economics 

WELL, that didn't take long. Go has stopped. British Airways' cut-price air- 
line has abandoned its flat £100 fare to Emopean destinations after just nine 
days. Now customers will only get the £100 fare if they are “flexible about 
when they travel”. Inflexible fliers win pay more. Well, that evens the score. 
Go effectively admitted that BA was subsidising a loss-leading strike against 
its low-cost competitors: “If we were to sell every seat on every flight at £100 
we would not break even." But it has given up its attempt to drive competitors 
out of business remarkably quickly. It's no go for predatory pricing. 
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A sky dotted with hang-gliders above Castfeton, Derbyshire 
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Flinching from the poor 

Sir. Qare Short is right to imply that 
images which portray people in de- 
veloping countries as passive, help- 
less recipients of aid handouts are 
unhelpful (“Does this picture make 
you flinch?”, 29 May). They feel a 
stereotype of the poor which is as er- 
roneous as it is degrading. 

It is self-evident that, for the most 
part, the poor survive thanks to 
their own efforts combined with 
the support of others. But it is an ap- 
palling struggle, which is why long- 
term development is so necessary. 

Emergencies are not inevitable 
and generally happen where devel- 
opment has not In Sudan, for ex- 
ample, the emergency has been 
caused by the man-made war, the 
longest in Africa. The huge numbers 
of displaced people make develop- 
ment work difficult in the extreme. 
The failure is not that non-govern- 
mental organisations provide hu- 
manitarian aid but the absence of 
international pressure on the com- 
batants to resolve the conflict. 

Certainly we have launched an ap- 
peal to raise additional funds for the 
current crisis. What else should we 
do when 700,000 people are at risk? 
However, we have been working in 
Sudan on development projects for 
many years. 

As for compassion fatigue, Qare 
Short surprises me. She was present 
in Birmingham when 70,000 people 
turned out to lobby the G8 leaders 
on Third World debt Thus of thou- 
sands of people in Scotland give to 
SC3AF every year. 

EAULCHTTNIS 

Executive Director 

Scottish Catholic International Aid 

Fund 

Glasgow 

Sir Oxfam applauds Clare Short’s 
passionate commitment to long- 
term development. However, our ex- 
perience is that the British public’s 
enormous commitment to humani- 
tarian relief is not incompatible 
with their equally strong desire for 
long-term poverty eradication and 
political solutions to the conflicts that 
cause so much of the misery that we 
see on our television screens. 


LETTERS 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor and include a daytime telephone number 
Fax 0171 293 2056; e-mail: letters@independenLco.uk E-mail correspondents are 
asked to gore a postal address. Letters may be edited for lengfh and clarity. 


Those images depicting human- 
itarian arises may be shocking and 
moving but it is not Oxfam’s expe- 
rience that they make people turn 
away, as Qare Short suggests. An 
emergency appeal ethically pre- 
sented helps to build a constituen- 
cy of support for both emergency 
relief and long-term development. 
People who initially give to Oxfam 
for our emergency work continue to 
support our long-term efforts to 
tackle poverty. 

NICHOLAS STOCKTON 
Emergencies Director ■ ■ 

Oxfam GB 
Oxford 

Sir. Enough of disaster pornography. 
I am delighted that The Independent 
gave prominent coverage to Qare 
Short’s attack on the degrading and 
damaging appeals used by aid agen- 
cies to raise money. 

The success of these appeals de- 
pends on ghastly photographs, usu- 
afly a starring Mack baby who is being 
tended by a white angel of mercy, and 
a simplistic, apolitical message that 
disguises a political catastrophe as 
a “humanitarian” disaster that can 
be corrected by a short-term injec- 
tion of outside assistance. They de- 
stroy political accountability; the 
politicians responsible for the mis- 
ery are off the hook internationally 
and the domestic pressure for po- 
litical change is weakened. So the 
same disasters recur with painful reg- 
ularity. And of course the Western 
public, saturated with these images, 
assumes that Africans cannot man , 
age their own affairs, and that there 
is little point in investing in long-term 
development 
RAKTYAOMAAR 
Director 
African Rights 
London SE1 

Sin In a world saturated with images 
of starring African children, your 


front page of 29 May would perhaps 
not make your compassion-fatigued 
readers “flinch”. Why don’t you try 
photographs of the enormous man- 
sions in Highgate owned by various 
African governments, or how about 
African diplomatic wives emerging 
from some of the most expensive 
shops on Bond Sheet laden with pur- 
chases? I more than flinch con- 
stantly at the sight of either. 
JUDITH M STEINER 
London N 6 

Sin If this government and others in 
the developed world fulfilled the UN 
recommendation on percentage of 
GDP for overseas aid and tackled 
Third World debt, then Qare Short 
could property address the long-term 
development of the poor nations and 
the voluntary sector could concen- 
trate its limited resources on crises 
with the public’s help. 

P HINSON 

Bourne End, Buckinghamshire 

Doctors not forgiven 

Sin As the mother of Matthew Ran- 
dle, one of the children involved in 
the General Medical Council inquiry 
into heart operations at Bristol Roy- 
al Infirmary, I was extremely upset 
by the headline in The Independent ; 
“My son died, but I forgive the sur- 
geon” (30 May). 

At the time Matthew was oper- 
ated on I was very grateful to James 
Wisheart and staff for providing 
wbat I then thought was the best pos- 
sible care. But there is no way that 
I can I forgive Mr Wisheart or the 
hospital as I now know that I was mis- 
led about Matthew’s chances of sur- 
vival and the care that he was given. 

I feel angry and cheated, as I shall 
never know if my son would have sur- 
vived had he attended a different 
hospital, with more expertise. I can 
never “forgive” anyone for taking 
away my son and my peace of mind. 


Ifulty support the Bristol Heart Chil- 
dren Group’s demand for a public 
inquiry 

Mrs S J RUNDLE 
Tintagel Cornwall 

Theatre of the absurd 

Sin Sir Denys Lasdun (Eye, 28 
May) is r^ht about the aesthetic mis- 
placement of the bookshop at the 
“new” National Theatre, but it is also 
a devfl for the audience to find. From 
outside the theatre it is higfaty visi- 
ble (a goldfish bowl) but if you are 
circulating in the foyers it is a dis- 
tant outcrop of grey concrete beyond 
the main entrance with one legend 
- BOOKSHOP - painted vertically 
from the floor, which is easy to spot 
if you are walking around with your 
head at an angle of 45 degrees to 
your body. 

The old bookshop, with glass 
wails and in the middle of the 
ground-floor foyer, was a delight you 
came across as you had a drink or a 
coffee or paused to pass the time. 
MONICA FERMAN 
London NW6 

Islamic bomb 

Sir. The first nuclear bombs, 
dropped on Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki were, although largely devel- 
oped by Jewish scientists, “Christian” 
bombs. Almost immediately an athe- 
ist Russian bomb was developed, lat- 
er a Jewish bomb. Last month the 
world learnt of a Hindu bomb. 

It is only when Pakistan, a pre- 
dominantly Muslim country, joins the 
mad world of “mutually assured de- 
struction” that a draconian and all- 
embracing embargo is slapped on the 
country - led by the country that be- 
gan the madness. Is this about nu- 
clear lunacy - or the fact that it is 
Islamic nuclear lunacy? 

FELICITY ARBUIHNOT 
London E9 


Next-door neighbour's burglary ruined my life, ‘passive sufferer’ tells court 


MILES 

KINGTON 


TWO WEEKS ago I brought you an extract 
frem a tMm which a postman was aca tsed 
of biting a dog in sef-dtfence. The item 
aroused umisual interest -at least, I received 
a fax from a TV producer at NBC New in 
New York, longing to know how the trial 
turned out, which goes to show that die 
Americans are sttU on the bad, even if it’s 
the wrong ball 

Last Friday IfoUowedthisitpwiihanex- 
tract from another trial this time a case in 
which a woman is suing her neighbour for 
damage caused by passive suffering, and as 
I think passive suffering is the sent of con- 
cept Bxfy to appeal to the Americans, lam 
bringing you aruriher extract today.... 
Counsel: So, Mrs Whittaker, because 
your neighbour kept talking about herbur- 
gjaty, and hwnanxw? escape from violence, 
you claim that YOU started having bad. 
dreams about HER experience. Do you 
realty think it Is possible to be emotion- 
alty affected by other people’s experiences? 




Plaintiff: Of course. The whole of the 
world of art is based on that premise. If I 

weep after reading the death of Little Nell, 
it is not because I knew little Nell per- 
sonally, or even because I believe she ex- 
isted, which I da not It is because of the 
power of the author's narrative. If I cry be- 
cause of a fictional sadness, how much 
more so because of a real one? A brief 
smattering of applause pom die jury. 
Judge One moment, one moment Who 
is this Little Nell ? And if she is dead, why 
is she relevant to this case? 

Goonseb She is awtdHmown fictional char- 
acter, nty Lord. She features in a famous 
quotation from Oscar Wilde, to the effect 
that anyone must havea heart of sume who 
can read the death of Little Nell without 
laughing. 

Judge: Oscar Wilde, eh? Are you c allin g 
him as a witness? 

Counsel: I had hoped that would not be 
. necessary, my Lord. 


Judge: Pity. I liked him in the film. He was 

very good in the court scenes. Cany on! 
Comnsd: Very weQ, Mrs Whittaker. Let us 
look at it another way. Let us suppose for 
a moment that you ARE affected by the 
suffering of others, that your natural 
sympathy is bruised by the world’s trou- 
bles aroundyou. Does this in fact give you 
any right to sue the world for it? You can- 
not sue the weather for mining your hol- 
iday! You cannot sue India and Pakistan 
for reviving the arms race and thus bring- 
ing depression to all those who watch the 
newsl Indeed, you cannot sue the BBC for 
bringing you gloomy newsl 
Plaintiff I agree. I don't want to sue them. 
1 only want to sue Mrs Norman Tiert door 
for going on and on and on and on about 
her bloody burglary! It’s ruined my peace 
of mind, Her verbal preoccupation with it 
has affected my mental state as surety as 
aback wall would affect my light Heroin- 


Sf O / 

other smattering of applause from die jury 
Counsel: Was that striking phrase sug- 
gested to you by your counsel? 

Plaintiff He may have mentioned the par- 
allel wife Mr L^ytarufs pervasive tree, and 
he may have coached me in that last 
speech. I cannot now remember. 

Judge Who is this Mr Leyiand? Will you 
be calling him as a witness? 

Counsel: Not-if it can be avoided. Now, 
Mrs Whittaker, let me put it to you that 
if we adopted your principle of passive suf- 
fering, life would be impossiblel 
Plaintiff But life IS impossible - at least, 
it is if you live next door to Mrs Norman. 
Counsel: I am t hink i ng on a somewhat 
grander scale, Mrs Whittaker. I am think- 
ing of people like policemen and doctors 
and psychiatrists, who encounter di stress 
on a nine-to-five basis. I am fliiwMng of 
counsellors and therapists and social 
workers, whose daily life IS other people’s 


suffering. l am thinking even of lawyers | 
and judges, who daily have to endure heart-" ; 
rending recitations of gruesome suffering! ' 
Judge: Do we? Did I miss so mething ? j 
Counsel: Axe we not affected too? Yet can ; 
a doctor sue his patient for causing him rife.-! 
tress? Should a psychiatrist sue the mastj- 
on the couch for insisting on telling hit^; 
his memories, false or otherwise? Should" , 
I perhaps sue you for forcing me to share 

m YOUR passive suffering caused by Mrs 
Norman? Can a Christian sue God for His ■ 
heartlessness? Can God, even, sue his 
erring subjects for causing Him pain ■ 
through their sins? Has political correct- 
ness finally reached the apotheosis a(to- 
A smaU stoning ovation from the jury. 


Well what do YOU think ? If yon tiiink 


to the court. If yon think counsel is dear* 
ly right, phone the NO GneJYbur decision 
is final. 


Naming secular babies 

Sin Sara Maitland’s dismissal of 
secular n amin g ceremonies (Com- 
ment, 26 May) seems to bear little 
relation to the lives of many new par- 
ents today. • 

Clearly Maitland has not been to 
one of the ceremonies put together 
by parents with help from the Baby 
Naming Society, an organisation set 
up by Lord Young of D&rtington in 
1994. In these ceremonies, parents 
make promises to the child for his 
or her long-term welfare and other 
adults are appointed as supporters 
of the new family who also express 
this publicly. The promises are not 
prescribed, so die parents and god- 
parents (who might be known by an- 
other tide) have to decide what it is 
that they can promise. They have to 
talk about their hopes and aspirations 
as parents. The supporting adults 
have to consider what part they will 
play in the child's upbringing. 

For non-Christians a baptism is 
meaningless and another ceremony 
in which they pledge themselves to 
their child can take on integrity and 
significance. If there axe other adults 
willing to stand up and say they will 
keep watch orer the drfldand be will- 
ing to cflCT lave, friendship and guid- 
ance it would seem a very powerful 
way of creating new bonds between 
the child and society. 

ROSIE STYLES 
Director - 

Baby Naming Society 
Fershore , Worcestershire ' 

The perfect pizza 

Sir: Aoife O’Ridtdam’s article bn piz- 
za was most interesting (Fast Thick. 
28 May). I lived at one time with a 
Sicilian pbamolo. White staying with 
his sister I was able to eat the real 
thing, and wonderful it was . The base 
was thick (certainly not thin and 
crispy) and the topping was sparse, 
although local herbs were added, and 
naturally she had the traditional 
oven. One ofthe things that soaisaut 
the proper pizzas from the othersis 
that the dough should be made the 
day before. - - 

JIU HAMILTON 
Geneva 
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S;^ ere ma y be great changes in 
j ^ ore for Tony Blair’s ministers 



i RONALD 

'MACINTYRE 


- SUPPOSE Ttmy Blair suddenly woke up one 
:wornmg. did a Boris Yeltsin* and sacked bis 

entire Cabinet. He would lose some brilliantly 
kdividuals, starting with tbe Chan . 

- cc Q or of the Exchequer. He would be nnmBino 
srane big and extremely troublesome beasts*. 
aHowing Uiem to roam freely in the twW of the 

, backbenches with goodness knows what con- 
sequences. But be could still a form a plausi- 
ble administration. 

-One bonus of 18 long years in opposition 
istbat the four successive elections ance 1979 
have created quite a large pool of ambitious 
men and women capable of running depart- 
ments. It might be tricky, but it wouldn’t be im- 
possible, to draw up a list of 22 middle-r anking 
and junior ministers who could fill the places 
<rf a Cabinet that had been run over, in its en- 
tirety, by a bus. (Tb underline' the point, try the 
same exercise with , the Conservative Party.) 

Which makes itrather more surprising that 
we are still waiting for Tbny Blair’s first 
reshuffle. Originally, Easter had been pencilled 
in* but that opportunity was wiped out by the 
ch ffh a ng er talks on Northern Ireland. Then 
Whitsun was quite widely discussed within 
Wh i te h all asan -alternative. Both have now 
come and gpne, with some, no doubt unin- 
tended, consequences.' One is that that David 
Clark and Gavin Strang have to function loy- 
ally through more gruesome months being re- 
peatedly tipped as candidates for the chop. 

Of course, there are reasons for not reshuf- 
fling now. The heavy legislative programme, 
compounded by the six-month EU presidency, 
would mean a tiresome reallocation of half- 
completed tasks. A&tair Darling, a dear can- 
didate for promotion, would have to abandon 
the public-spending bnef.be holds just as the 
hugely complex Comprehensive Spending 
Review readies its r-UrnA* And so on. 

Nor is this, kind of wail unprecedented; 
Margaret Thatcher <fid not reshuffle her first 
Cabinet until 22 months after takingofEbe. But 
there are differences. The greatest of which was 
that she had picked her own gowanment-- which 
| Hair cannot really have been said to have draw, 
because of the Labour Party rule that requires 
the Shadow Cabraettoformite 


flewffipTDdu^CBbipet£3r^aw6ifihg9B^ 
wffltake muchmoreof tbe erwfil- and,if ri 
imderperfomis, modi more of the blame. _ 

- ■ But there is another consequence, intend: 
cd or not, of postponing the reshuffle once 
again: it becomes much less credible to con- 
fine u to one oriwo relatively xiimor posts and 
give alt the rest the chance of another year to. 
make or break their reputations. I would reckon 
that Blair regards Gordon Brown, Jack Straw, 
David Bluflkett, John Prescott, and - in the 
main - Rank Dobson as having starred. 
Robin Cook is in a category all of bis own: bril- 


liant when he is concentrating on specific tasks 
- such as the EU presidency - infinitely less 
sure when he is distracted by noises off. Be- 
yond that the ratings are much more variable. 

But reshuffles, whether they are radical or 
not* are not merely a matter of moving or sack- 
ing those without the required ability, charis- 
ma and popularity, and promoting those with 
them. Thke one example. Mo Mowlam has per- 
formed heroically and imagina tively in North- 
ern Ireland. She is the most popular politician 
in Britain apart from Tbny Blair. 

She is a certainty for promotion if and when 
she moves - possibly to a wide-ranging job 
equivalent to that of Ibiy party chairman. So. 
for the assumption has been that she will re- 
main for at least another year. But her rela- 
tions with the Ulster Unionists are dose to 
breaking point, a fact underlined by yet an- 
other attack on her by David Trimble in a radio 
interview yesterday. At some point she will be- 
come like an agent sent on a dangerous mis- 
sion who has become inevitably compromised 
by her own courage and ability. 

If and when she is promoted she could be 
replaced by Paul Murphy, widely regarded as 
a safe pair of political hands in Belfast. But a 
more sensational* and therefore more im- 
probable solution might be to send Peter Man- 
delson to Northern Ireland. Most speculation 
has focused on whether Mandelson will be giv- 
en another portfolio-free role, this time in the 
Cabinet, as an enforcer for the Prime Minis- 
ter, firmly at the centre of power. But mak- 
ing him Northern Ireland Secretary might not 
be quite as outlandish as it seems. 

It would satisfy the widespread demand 
from his enemies that he be given a wholly 
absorbing departmental responsibility to stop 


The longer the reshuffle 
is delayed, the more 
radical it Is likely to be 


him interfering with those of others. By re- 
lieving him of responsibility for the Dome* it 
would allay fears that the project's popularity 
is being harmed by its inextricable association 
with the Minister without Portfolio. It would 
test him severely. And it could be presented 
as a sure sign that, post referendum. Blair is 
taking a continued and close interest in de- 
velopments in Northern Ireland. 

I do not think this is likely to happen. But 
it fiiustzalesan important paint about the twice- 
delayed reshuffle. The longer before it hap- 
pens, the higher will be the expectations erf the 
difference it makes. The less will the Rime 
Minister be able to advance the argument that 
his ministers have not had the time the}' need 
to play themselves in or to complete specific 
tasks that they have been allotted. 

And the more radical a reconstruction, as 
a consequence, it is likely to be. Blair may be 
just that much more brutal in dealing with fas 
weaker Cabinet colleagues. And just that much 
more imaginative in handling some of the 
stronger and more senior ones.Tbe Prime Min- 
ister's press secretary said contemptuously a 
few months ago that reshuffle speculation was 
the “junk food” of political journafian. Bui the 
longer the delay the less junky the diet will 
prove to be. 


Why can’t Hindus and Muslims get 
along together? It’s a long story ... 




PETER 

POPHAM 


THE FIRST idea was to gather 
up some grains of the blasted, 
vitrified, radioactive sand from 
India’s nuclear test site at 
Pbkhran, cocoon them in a 
suitably pious-looking vessel, 
then cart them around the 
country for the faithful to 
worship and wonder ad radio- 
active sand, now on tour. 

Then they had another 
think. The next idea they came 
up with was a Hindu temple to 
be erected on the same irradi- 
ated spot, in the furnace heat of 
the Rajasthan desert, “to pro- 
vide an ocular reminder”, as one 
of the boosters of the project put 
it in yesterday's Sunday Times 
of India . “of an event which 
established to the world that In- 
dia could no longer be taken for 
granted". 

Both of these projects may 
come to nothing. But they are 
a useful reminder that, while 
India’s nuclear tests had mili- 
tary, scientific and political di- 
mensions, they were also, in a 
particular sense, religious. And 
so were Pakistan's. 

India's bomb was a Hindu 
bomb. Pakistan's bomb was a 
Muslim bomb. India’s indige- 
nous missiles are named Prithvi 
and Agni after Hindu kings. 
Pakistan's new long-range mis- 
sile is named Ghauri, after an 
Islamic invader, one of many, 
who was the scourge of Hindus. 

Religion, no less than in 
northern Ireland, is the area of 
contention in the Indian sub- 
continent, the mast to which the 
two sides na3 their colours; ami 
the long and frequently des- 
perate history of the encounters 
of Hinduism and Islam is the 
inevitable backdrop to the on- 
going nuclear hysteria in the 
region. A frightened and exas- 
perated world is entitled to ask, 
what exactly is the problem 
here? 

The two religions are, to be- 
gin with* about as different as 
two belief systems could be. 
Islam is monotheistic, prose- 
lytising, anti-idolatrous, fierce- 
ly doctrinal, with strong ideas 
about heresy. Hinduism is pan- 
theistic, uninterested in con- 
verting unbelievers, an immense 



Ayodhya Mosque before its destruction by Hindu nationalists 
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aggregation of different gods, 
rites, superstitions and beliefs. 

There was never going to be 
a neat fit between the two. But 
radically different religions do 
not have to fight. Elsewhere in 
Asia, Buddhism has coexisted 
with sh amanism and Shintoism. 
In the subcontinent, Chris- 
tianity, Judaism and Zoroas- 
trianism have rubbed along 
with indigenous practices for 
centuries. 

But for nearly a millennium, 
Islam has been the religion and 
the badge of the subcontinent's 
invaders. A little more than a 
thousand years ago, Hinduism 
was attaining its apogee of artis- 
tic development in the won- 


year after year for more. In 
2024, greedy and emboldened, 
he marched as far as Somnath* 
on the west coast in what is now 
the state of Gujarat. 

Somnath, it is said, possessed 
the tidiest and most magnificent 
Hindu temple in India, where 
every day 1,000 Brahmins wor- 
shipped the enormous lingam or 
phallus, emblem of the god 
Shiva. 13.5ft high and 4.5ft m cir- 
cumference, while 300 men and 
women danced before it. 

When they learned that 
Mahmud was beading their 
way, the Hindus persuaded 
themselves that Shiva had lured 
him to Somnath only to punish 
him, and they put up only fec- 


“siave” dynasty and the Delhi 
Sultanate in the I3th* theTUgb- 
hiqs in the 14th. 

In 139&, Timur the Lame, 
known more familiarly to us as 
Tamberlaine, a devout Mus- 
lim, the “scourge of God", 
roared in from the north-west 
and laid north India to waste. 
In the space of six months he is 
believed to have been respon- 
sible for 5 million deaths. 

And so it went on. When the 
Mughal Empire was founded in 
Delhi in 1526. Mughals, of 
course, being Muslims, loo, 
the Mongol descendants of 
Timur and Ghengis Khan, 
Islamic looting and plundering 
had become as much a fact of 


India's bomb was a Hindu bomb. Pakistan's bomb was 
a Muslim bomb. Religion is the area of contention 


derful temples of Khajuraho in 
present-day Madhya Pradesh, 
with their fabulous efflores- 
cence of erotic sculpture. 

A few years later, in 1000, 
the first wave of Muslim inva- 
sions began, when Mahmud of 
Ghazni swept down from 
Afghanistan into the Indus 
plains and plundered the Hin- 
du temples of their vast wealth 
of jewellery, money and golden 
images. 

It was too easy and too 
profitable, and he came back 


blc and unorganised resistance. 

In the ensuing massacre, ac- 
cording to nationalist historians, 
50,000 Hindus were killed and 
the temple was razed to the 
ground. The holy lingam was 
smashed and carried to Ghazni 
in fragments, which were em- 
bedded, with vicious symbolism, 
in the steps of tbe chief mosque. 

A ritual of invasion, depre- 
dation and humiliation was un- 
der way. After Mahmud, there 
was no end to it: Muizzu'd Din 
in the 12th century, the Turkish 


north-Iudian life as the sun go- 
ing down. 

The Emperor Akbar ush- 
ered in a long and remarkable 
Golden Age in the 16th centu- 
ry, marrying a Hindu princess 
and appointing Hindu minis- 
ters; but his successors, notably 
Aurangzeb (who became em- 
peror 1658-1707), went back to 
the bad old ways. 

By the time India came un- 
der the sway of the British, the 
endless invasions bad left the 
subcontinent with an enor- 


mous population of converted 
Muslims alongside the Hindus. 

Ethnically they were identi- 
cal; their languages, Urdu (writ- 
ten in Arabic script) and Hindi 
were essentially one and the 
same. The mass of them were 
equally poor, and though their 
religious practices differed 
violently - Hindus revering the 
cows, for example, which Mus- 
lims liked to eat - they lived 
cheek try jowl in their congest- 
ed cities. 

“It was a multicultural co- 
existence rather than any 
merger into a single, compos- 
ite culture," writes the Indian 
psychoanalyst and author Sud- 
hir Kakur. “Hindus and Mus- 
lims lived together separately. 
They were more than strangers, 
not often enemies, but less 
than friends. M 

Since the bloody partition of 
India that produced the Islamic 
state of Pakistan, controversy 
has raged over the nature of this 
coexistence. 

According to the secularists, 
who, in the name of the Con- 
gress fcuty, have ruled India for 
most of the past 50 years, cen- 
turies of cohabitation have re- 
sulted in the weaving together 
of the Hindu and Islamic 
strands of India's cultural her- 
itage, to the point wbere they 
form a single cloth and cannot 
be separated without violence. 

As the secularists see it. it is 
the solemn duty of India's 
rulers not to pander to “com- 
munal" sentiment -not to pre- 
fer one religion or one group 
of believers over another - be- 
cause that is the way to destroy 
society’s fabric. 

The Hindu nationalists, in 
contrast, argue that it is Islam's 
intolerance and claim to exclu- 
sive truth that has led to the de- 
struction, over and over again, 
of Hinduism's treasures and 
the defilement of Us holy places, 
and that India's fundamental 
problem has been the failure of 
Hindus to stand up and fight. 

Thai is what, through militant 
organisations like the Rasbtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh ( RSS) and 
the VIshwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) they have been trying for 
the past century to rectify. The 
demolition of the Babri Masjid 
Mosque in Ayodhya in 1992 was 
one way of doing that - the na- 
tionalists claimed the mosque 
had been built on the site of an 
important Hindu temple. 

Now, at last, through the 
Hindu nationalist BJP. they are 
in control of India's destiny. 
With hindsight, it should have 
surprised no-one that almost 
the first thing they did once in 
power was to set off an atomic 
bomb. They have a millennium 
of Islamic wrongs to right. 


Yes, Geti - it’s hard to break out when you’re cast in plastic 


w 


ROSIE 

MILLARD 


WHAT most amazed me about 
Geri “Ginger" Spice’s depar- 
ture from the Rib Evescaoe was 
that she said two years of 

superstardom had left her “dis- 
illusioned and exhausted". 

Exhausted I can counte- 
nance: think of the Pan Euro- 


niem mu v mm * ™™ ** 
debate at the fiSjr Literary Festival. 
Robert Be®fiCtv43inton’ s sflver- 
t rimmed A&bkmtomer in the Zip- 


wirh the “ 

writer Adam Go**** 

private Iffe of a sboujd 

remain private.” ' _ 

Ooposod were former Times ed- 
itor Simon Jenkins, 
journalist Tom Bower (currency 
{•..felling his book on Mohamed A1 
Fayed) and authoress Gita Sercny, 
^hovinrote the recent oontroyersisi 

B cnnettv F r y / - 
Copnik leaffltostbyanotw^n- 
to/margin, despite winner Sereny 


pean tour, the numerous 
videos, the endorsement oE 

evefytlHng'from (^hupar-CfaupS 

to impulse Bodyspray. Simjdy 
the amount of different cos - 
tumes demanded by SpuxwcM 
The Movie were enoi^h to give 
everyone nervous exhaustion 

But cKsUusionect? Rir a band 
that invented the glorious man- 
ifesto of Giripower? 

Indeed, “girls" is the wrong 
label for the Spices; they aren’t 
girls any more than Tbny Blair's 
new female colleagues are 
babes. These icons of pre-teen 
pop culture are switched-on 
business women. 

Geri in particular has made 
an estimated £13m out of the 
venture; apparenify die didn't go 
for the major shopping expen- 
enoes favoured by the other four 
(who each made £10m), but 


having received boos at one poinL 

Ths came after Bennett's rather wan 

areomeffl that “Privacy is the most vri- 
ued aspect of any civilized society.” 
Oh well, at least Bexmen gave 
Welsh tourism a modest boost, say- 
inffTmverv glad to be here in Hay, 
otherwise I might have to be in Lit- 
tle Rot*" - die appalling capital of 
Clinton's home stale Arkansas. 


saved her money for tbe day the 
bubble burst (yesterday at 2pm). 

There is bo question the 
Spues have done well out of their 
stardom, and no (me should 
begradge them for it. 

They knocked out some 
groovy tunes and proved to be 
ironic as well as populist. They 
made a pop bio- flick which 
could be enjcrj'sd by tbe over- 12s. 
They even dumped their man- 
ager at ihe beighi of their pow- 
ers and made a go of it alone. 

So why Then was Ginger dis- 
Dhiaoned? She never had a sex 
V tell scandal; she never pub- 
licly resorted to drink, drugs or 
drying ouc her leg? were never 
outed as ceQnlrte-covered. 

She always managed to look 
the part, even when cringy 
footage of her former life as a 


plastered all over the tabloids 
and television quizzes. 

Perhaps Ginger’s disilluskxi- 
ment came from tile realisation 
that sometimes it is more fun 
to travel than to arrive. 

Tbe most exciting part of be- 
ing a Spice Girl may not have 
been launching your own film 
in Cannes, or meeting everyone 
from Nelson Mandela to Prince 
Charles. It was pulling it off in 
the first place. 

Of course, it was all fiction- 
aL Everyone knew the Spice 
Girls were as natural a creation 
as Tbe Monkees, but for some 
odd reason the Mels, Baby, 
Posh and Ginger clicked as 
much as any “proper" band did. 

And so Ginger might simply 
be yearning for the days when 
Turkish light -entertainment was 
Still a recent memory, or that 


moment when, raw and un- 
signed, the Five some sang 
“Wannabe" before the head of 
A&E at Virgin. 

Perhaps the fear of being 
disillusi oned is why rich and 
famous people simply can’t 
stay stilL Richard Branson 
delves into the world of high- 
flying balloons; John Travolta 
transmogrifies himself into Bill 
Clinton fora film: even George 
Michael probably had method 
behind his recent madness. 

However, the Spioe Girls had 
to stay stilL As with their distant 
cousin Barbie, they were cast in 
plastic. 

I put it down to their nick- 
names. Never originally part of 
the plan, they became the most 
brilliant marketing tool of aH 

When you’re a Spice, you 
stand by your moniker. Which 


means that Sporty can't ever 
really turn up in a ball-gown; 
Baby can’t take a Masters de- 
gree; Posh can’t slum around in 
a track-suit And so it was for 
Geri; her glamourpuss creation 
simply wasn’t flexible enough fra: 
her to move on. 

There is, of course, another 
theory, highly faddish and rattier 
patronising- According to some 
commentators, Geri left the 
Spice Girls because Mel B bul- 
lied her, laughed at her dancing 
and said she couldn’t sing. 

Giriie teasing? For a Turk- 
ish gameshow hostess who rose 
to make millions and became 
one of the familiar faces of the 
decade? Don’t make me choke 
on my Chupa-Cbup. 

Rosie Millard is the BBC's arts 
correspondent 


Now Look Who's 
Talking 




PANDORA 


Tower headquarters, it sparked 
some frenetic spring cleaning. 

Suddenly, the desks pDed high 
with paper in Labour’s engine room 
were cleared of any signs of rightist 
revisionism and the computer 

screens refreshed with irmoaiwis nn- 


Comrade’s call 


THIS GOVERNMENT’ 5 

aUdptt* .W 


in lhe « 

New Labour is still not taking its 


^ nassed round re- 
Vfhea word passeu . 


Planetary blues 

DIRECTOR Tfcny Gilliam was in a 
mellow mood in the Groueho Club 
an Thursday evening. Just back from 
the Cannes screening of his latest film, 
Fear and Loathing in Las Ityas, the 
ex-Python was unruffled by the 


shocked reaction to some of his 
“gorazo” drug scenes from an audience 
that had included a large number of 
bourgeois French and politically 
correct Americans. The film doesn’t 
romanticise drugs, Gilliam pointed 
out to Pandora, but shows “what hap- 
pens when you take a large quantity 
of powerful drugs ..." 

He had made the journey into 
Soho from his Highgate home to 
attend a very private concert at Plan- 
et Hollywood. The big draw was 
Brace WHlis (whom Gilliam directed 
in Twelve Monkeys) and his rock band. 

Pandora hears that Willis’s yawn- 
rnducmg gig was so “exdurive" that 
G i lli a m was one of the few genuine 


along with Elizabeth Murdoch, the 
lovely friend of Matthew Freud, who 
does PR for -the themed burger 
restaurant: 


Rose is a rose 

THE MOST POIGNANT Viagra 
stray to date should have a plearing 
side-effect on one part of the popu- 
lation. 

When 70-year-old American mil- 
Lkwuire frank Benrar^ 
mon-Iaw-wife, Roberta Burke, 61, 
the day after Viagra enabled him to 
make love for the first time in four 
years, he didn’t go for a nubile young 
bimbo, be flew into the arms of an 
older woman. Her name is Rose 
Garafola, 65, of Edison, New Jersey: 

Though Rose is reportedly having 
second thoughts about the media 
attention;, afl ladies of a certain age 
should take heart and recall those 
Viagra-evocative fines from Shake- 
speare’s first sonnet: “From fairest 
creatures we desire increase^ That 
thereby beauty's rose might never die.” 


Bring absent family and friends into your home 
and see those smiles for yourself with the new 

ViaTV Videophone 

VfcjTV Videophone is so easy to use. ft plugs into your TV and 
touch-tone telephone, using your normal phone line. And when 
you call someone who also has a ViaTV Videophone you con see 
one another white you talk- 

Ideal for keeping in dose contact with fomily, friends or 
business. It's lightweight and compact, so take a ViaTV 
Videophone with you when you're away ond call home to see 
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• National and international colling 
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Freephone now for a FREE DEMO VIDEO and 
further information • 
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Professor 
C. A. Mayer 


CLAUDE Albert (Klaus) May- 
er was an international au- 
thority on the poet Clement 
Marot who introduced the 
sonnet into France, and a lead- 
ing historian of Renaissance 
thought He was also an in- 
spiring teacher who at a time of 
upheaval and questioning in the 
university world instilled into a 
generation of would-be sub- 
versives the abiding importance 
of culture, scholarship and 
critical values. 

Mayer was bom in the week 
that saw the end of the First 
World War, his escape from 
history was short-lived. Having 
begun his education in his na- 
tive Mainz at the Humanisdches 
Gy mnasium, he was compelled 
to flee Germany when Hitler 
seized power in 1935. and for 
the next three years attended 
the Lyc£e Janson de Sailiy 
in Paris. 

Mayer's family then moved 
to England as the Nazis occu- 
pied the Rhineland, and he 
completed his secondary edu- 
cation at the Lyc£e Franqais in 
London. After obtaining the 
baccalaureat he switched lan- 
guages yet again in 1938 to em- 
bark on a degree at University 
College London. War finally 
caught up with him shortly 
thereafter, and he enlisted in the 
British army, serving in the Pi- 
oneer Corps from 1940 to 1943 
and from 1943 to 1946 in the In- 
telligence Corps, where be- 
tween 1945 and 1946 he was 
involved in investigations into 
war crimes. 

The disruptions, migrations 
and turbulence amid which he 
grew to manhood were to mark 
him for life, though they could 
not halt his determination to 
pursue his academic career. A 
mere three years after becom- 
ing a naturalised British citizen 
in 1 946, he had obtained a first 
dass degree in French from 
London University - and a PhD 
for research on “Satire in French 
Literature from 1525 to 1560". 

His thesis was a pioneering, 
extraordinarily original work 
which explored the sources of 
the dissident and atheist 
thought that formed the hack- 
drop to the Renaissance, as well 
as Lhe techniques which its pro- 
ponents adopted to disseminate 
it. Four decades later, his mag- 
isterial Lucien de Somosate et la 
Renaissance franqaise of 1984 
synthesised a lifetime's work on 
the satirical legacy of the Greek 
writer. His many other publi- 
cations illuminated Rabelais, 
Montaigne and Moliere among 
others; but Mayer will perhaps 
chiefly be remembered for his 
monumental devotion to the 
poet Odment Marot. 

From his Bibliographic des 
Oeuvres de Clement Marot of 
1954, through the multi-volume 
critical edition of the complete 


works, taking in the study La Re- 
ligion de Marot (I960), and the 
critical biography Clement 
Marot (1972), Mayer provided 
authoritative texts, critical ap- 
paratus of the highest order, and 
scholarly exegesis informed at 
once by painstaking research 
and vigorously held opinions. 
For Mayer the artists and 
thinkers of the Renaissance 
had no truck with metaphysics 
and concentrated on ethics. 
This view is by no means uni- 
versally shared, but he cham- 
pioned it untiringly, through 
debate, controversy and schol- 
arly exchanges which some- 
times attained a rare truculence. 

As he advanced from Assis- 
tant Lecturer to Senior Lecturer 
in the universities of Hull, 
Southampton and London, he 
supervised a number of distin- 
guished doctoral theses and 
began to form new generations 
of scholars. Appointed to the 
Chair of French at Liverpool 
University in 1965, he adopted 
his own distinctive style with the 
undergraduates of the post- 
war baby boom. 

Ail teaching was to be done 
in French, with no concessions 
to the linguistic hesitancy of 
provincial 18-year-olds for that 
of their junior lecturers); the 
curriculum was to feature the 
great figures of French Litera- 
ture. lb grammar-school pupils 
of whom many were the first of 
their ilk ever to see the inside 
of a university, all this mattered 
little in any case; they took it on 
trust, and were glad to do so. 
But sink or swim it was, and the 
robust atmosphere, though in- 
timidating for many, proved 
exhilarating for some. 

The man manifestly cared 
about what he lectured on. He 
set little store by personal style, 
whether the students were un- 
couth or cool, providing he 
perceived the intelligence and 
sensibility urgently m alting their 
way. Often uneasy himself in so- 
cial settings, he perhaps empath- 


ised with the graceless young- 
sters aspiring to overreach 
themselves. Not only did he 
share his love of Ronsard with 
them during tutorials at his 
home, but this superb cook also 

initiated many into the wine and 
gastronomy the poet celebrates. 

Fiera^ committed to art, to 
knowledge and to beauty, Ik did 
not remain aloof from the un- 
formed tastes of his students: 
“Cela ne vaut pas Mozart? be 
was heard merely to declare af- 
ter undergoing exposure to the 
music of Jethro Tull during a 
party following one of the 
many theatrical productions he 
masterminded. 

An iconoclast himself, and 
an arch-opponent of fanati- 
cism, it is oddly appropriate that 
this peremptory mentor be- 
came for some inseparable 
from the liberation the Sixties 
brought And at the turn of this 
heady decade came a vindica- 
tion of sorts; the first cohort of 
his students to graduate pro- 
duced six first class degrees in 
one year, and his eminence 
was recognised when he was 
elected President of the Society 
for French Studies in 1970. 

Bon vrveur and intellectual, 
laiger-than-life humanist, noth- 
ing could be more alien to 
Klaus Mayer than the contem- 
porary ethos of bureaucratised 
leaching Quality and Research 
Assessment Exercises; and 
though we might heave a sigh 
of relief that he was spared such 
indignities, the three current 
professors of French who owe 
their start to Him are certain that 
universities are poorer places 
with the passing of his like. 

David H. Walker 

Klaus (Qoude) Atoert Meyer, ftendi 
and Renaissance scholar; bom 
Mainz, Germany 16 November 
1918; Professor of French, Liverpool 
University 1965-78; married Dana 
Bentley-Cranch (one son); died 
Wisbech St Mary, Cambridgeshire 
21 May 1998. 



Mayen wine, gastronomy and Ronsard 


Douglas Fowley 


DOUGLAS FOWLEY had ap- 
peared in over 100 films when 
he was cast in the role for 
which he is now best remem- 
bered, the distraught film di- 
rector Roscoe Dexter in Singin ’ 
in the Rain (1952), complete 
with riding breeches, visor cap 
and megaphone, desperately 
trying to convert a silent screen 
star into a talking one. 

Showing his none too bright 
leading lady the microphone 
hidden in a prop bush, he 
explains lhaL 

the sound goes through the cable to 
(he box. A man records it on a big 
record in wax, bur you have to talk 
into the mike first, in the bush 

- only to have the actress con- 
stantly move her head from side 
to side as she speaks so that only 
the occasional word is caught by 
the mike. “WelL I can’t make 


love to a bush,” she tells him. 
Dexter then in supplication 
turns to the camera and utters 
in desperation one of the clas- 
sic movie's many lines that have 
become catch-phrases; “We’ll 
have to think of something else!" 

It was particularly astute of 
the directors Gene Kelly and 
Stanley Done a to cast Fowley 
in the role, for the thin-lipped 
actor was best known for his 
portrayals of petty hoodlums 
and gangsters. His was a face fa- 
miliar to all filmgoers of the 
Thirties and Forties, his role 
usually that of a henchman 
rather than chief villain. 

Born Daniel Vincent Fowley 
in the Bronx, New Yoric, in 191 1, 
he moved to Los Angeles as a 
young man and studied at Los 
Angeles City College. After 
trying several jobs, he decided 


to become an actor, and made 
his screen d£but as one of 
Spencer Tracy’s gang of boot- 
leggers in The Mad Game 
(1933). He was featured in two 
of the best of the Charlie Chan 
series, Charlie Chan on Broad- 
way ( 1937, as a night-club own- 
er and prime suspect) and 
Charlie Chan at Treasure Island 
(1939), in which as a police 
reporter be was given a rare 
romantic involvement 

Occasionally, as when he 
played Benny Bottle, a prison 
inmate, in Big Brown Eyes 
(1936), he was able to display 
his flair for Runyonesque par- 
ody, but generally he was plain 
mean, such as his cunning 
rustler in the Errol Flynn west- 
ern Dodge City (1939) or ruth- 
less gangster in the taut film not 
Desperate (1947). 
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The LAW REPORT resumes to- 
morrow wfth die new Legal Term 


Birthdays 

Mr Pal Boone, actor, 64; Sir Peter 
Bristow. former High Court judge, 
S5: Sir Frederick Corfield QC, for- 
mer government minister, S3; Lord 
Cowie, a former Senator of the Col- 
lege of Justice in Scotland, 72; Mr Bri- 
an Cox, actor and director, 52; Miss 
Gemma Craven, actress, 48; Lord 

Deedes. former editor, ibe Daily T&e- 
ffaph. &5;-Sir Norman Raster OM, ar- 
chitect, 63; Mr Brace George ME 56; 
Mr David Gestetner, president, 
Geslctner Holdings, 61; Mr Henry 
Gnmfeld, senior adviser, S.G. W- 
burg, 94; Sir Christopher Holland, 
High Court judge, 61; Mr Bany Jones 
MP, 60; Sir Robert Megany, former 
Vice-Chancellor, the Supreme Court, 
88; Mr Bob Monkhouse, actor and 
comedian, 70; Air Commodore Ruth 
Montague, former Director, WRAF, 
59: Mr Robert Powell, actor, 54; Mr 
Jonathan Pryce, actor, 51; Mr Ger- 
ald Scarfe, artist and cartoonist, 6i 
Mr Nigel Short, chess player, 33; Pro- 
fessor Sir Michael Thompson, 


Deputy Chairman, Alliance and 
Leicester pic. 67; Sr John lodcy, arts 
consultant, former director of Covent 
Garden, 74: Mr Edward Woodward, 
actor, 68. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Robert Cecil, BntEari of Sal- 
isbury, statesman, 1563; Ignaz Joseph 
PleyeU pianist and composer, 1757; 
Fcrdinando Paer, composer, 1771; 
Henry Francis Lyle, hymn-writer, 
1793; Nicolas-Leonaid Sadi Carnot, 
physicist, 1796; Brigham Young. 
Mormon leader, 1801; Mikhail 
Ivanovich Glinka, composer, 1803; 
Otto L King of Greece, 1815; William 
James Stflhnan, painter and jour- 
naiis, 1828; Henry Kemble, actor and 
comedian. 1848; John Edward Mase- 
field, poet and novelist, 1878; John 
Drinkwater, author and playwright, 
1882; diaries Kay Ogden, linguist 
and originator of Bask E n g l i s h. 
1S89; Molly Picon, actress and come- 
dienne, 1899: Air Commodore Sir 
Frank Whittle OM. inventor of the 



Wise being helped by Vietnamese paratroopers after collapsing during a riot In Saigon, 1966 


Donald Wise 


A DEFINITIVE memory of 
Donald Wise is in a bathroom 
of a Saigon hotel in 1965. Wear- 
ing a silk dressing-gown, be is 
massagin g soap into his cavalier 
moustache with long, bony fin- 
gers, muttering, “Shampooed 
the Moody thing three times and 
it still smells.” It smelled of 
death because be had spent the 
past 24 hours with a South 
Vietnamese battalion that was 
being destroyed by the Viet 
Cong somewhere outside the 
city; he had filed his report and 
was changing for dinner. 

lo those who reported the 
wars brought about by the end 
of the European empires, 
Donald Wise was a regular 
companion. Tall and tough, 
debonair and witty, he was a bul- 
wark of confidence and military 
wisdom. A newcomer to the 
Cyprus terrorism of the late 
1950s would learn from him - 
over a drink in the bar of the 
Ledra Palace Hotel - how to 
survive a walk down Ledra 
Street, the “Murder MUe”, 
where the British expected to be 
shot in the back. 

Look at reflections in shop 
windows, he would advise; in- 
side a shop, face the door (a 
gunman may think you will rec- 
ognise him if his shot is not fa- 
tal); in a restaurant, sit, back to 
a wafl, near a service door or win- 
dow; in the street, walk towards 
oncoming traffic, and so on. 

Always immaculate, often in 


well-cut combat jacket and 
jaunty camouflaged hat; when 
he was wounded by a grenade 
in an Aden backstreet, a pho- 
tograph taken as the smoke of 
the explosion cleared, showed 
him, blown off his feet in snowy, 
short-sleeved shirt, pressed 
slacks and cowboy boots. 

Wise was wounded four 
times but only once as a pro- 
fessional soldier. Born in 
Leatherhead in 1918 - the son 
of the owner of a department 
store in South Africa - he had 
been educated at Mill Hill but 
sent down from Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, for inattention to 
his studies. Becoming a junior 
reporter for the Daily Kfirmr and 
then the Daily Sketch , he joined 
the Territorial Army and. in 
1939, was called up. 

Commissioned into the Suf- 
folk Regiment. be arrived in Sin- 
gapore with the 18th Division 
just before the surrender but in 
time to fight and to be men- 
tioned in despatches, wounded 
and taken prisoner. When the 
Japanese ordered captured of- 
ficers to cany out manual 
labour in defiance of the Gene- 
va Convention, Wise refused. 
Told that he should work be- 
cause Jesus Christ bad worked 
as a carpenter. Wise replied, 
“Jesus Christ was not a British 
officer." 

On liberation, he decided to 
stay in Malaya as a rubber 
planter, but the Chinese Com- 


munist insurrection began and 
he returned to soldiering as pan 
of the counter-guerrilla Ferret 
Force in the jungle. Later he re- 
turned to journalism first for the 
Rand Daily Mail in Johannes- 
burg, then in Kenya, where he 
joined the staff of the Daily Ex- 
press as a result of an exclusive 
interview with Ernest Heming- 
way, who had survived an air 
crash in the bush. 

It was then that Wise began 
some 20 years as one of the 
dozen or so correspondents 
who regularly reported wars in 
Africa, Asia and the middle 
East. Had he not been a jour- 
nalist himself, the others would 
have written about him as a 
survivor from the age of 
gentleman-adventurers who 
carried their intrepidity lightly. 
But there was a bard centre to 
the elegance and charm. 

When a British sergeant’s 
wife was murdered by Eoka 
gunmen in Cyprus and British 
soldiers took the law into their 
own hands, or, rather, fists. 
Wise hastened to report the 
scenes. Returning, with his own 
fist banadaged, to a bar. the pro- 
prietor. a known Eoka sympa- 
thiser, remarked pointedly. “Mr 
Wise, you have hurt your fist?” 
“Just a monkey-bite,” remarked 
Wise, “so it’s gone a bit septic.” 

His off-beat style of report- 
ing was right for Beaverb rook’s 
Daily Express : reporting a pub- 
lic execution in Saigon, be de- 


scribed not the shooting itself 
but the reaction of a Viet- 
namese, woken by the volley 
below his window - opening 
the shutters, scratching himself 
and yawning - as a metaphor 
for the prevailing war-weary 
cynicism. 

In 1960. he was enticed back 
to the Daily Minor, where the 
foreign editor was Cedi King’s 
gentle and intelligent son, 
MicbaeL This was a mistake 
since the Mirror bad little space, 
or taste, for his ironical style, or 
political assessments. When he 
moved to Hong Kong to write 
for the Far Eastern Economic 
Review in the late 1970s, he kept 
in touch with his war corre- 
spondent friends, particularly 
the equally legendary Clare 
Hollingworth, who found him 
and his wife a flat near her own 
in the South of France, where 
they lived from 1995. 

Donald Wise was married 
five times and two of his mar- 
riages were notably happy; his 
fourth, which ended with his 
wife’s premature death, and 
his last to Daphne Saivesen, 
the widow of a friend with 
whom he had been imprisoned 
in Singapore. 

Tom Pocock 


Donald Wise, journalist : bom 
Leatherhead, Surrey 7 February 1918 ; 
married five times (one son, two 
daughters); died Kdsafe, Suffolk 20 
May 1998. 


His performance as a cocky 
foot-soldier who entertains his 
buddies by constantly clicking 
his poorly fitted false teeth in 
William Wellman's fine war 
film Battleground (1949) her- 
alded the actor’s easing into 
more varied character roles, and 
after Srngin ' in the Rain he had 
an amusing cameo in another 
musical by the same writers, 
Betty Com den and Adolph 
Green, The Band Wagon (1953), 
in the opening sequence of 
which he is the eager auction- 
eer trying lo sell tbe effects of 
a fading star (“Five dollars . . . 
one dollar ... 50 cents . . . 
anything?”). 

In the mid-Fifties be became 
a television favourite in the 
US as the dangerous Doc Hol- 
liday in the hit television series 
The Life and Legend of Wyatt 


Earp (1955-61) and in 1966-67 
played the grizzled and crusty 
Grandpa Hanks in the rustic 
comedy series Pistols 'n ’ Petti- 
coats. Other television credits in- 
cluded Perry Mason, The Streets 
of San Francisco and The Rock- 
ford Files. 

In 1960 Fowley directed a 
feature about voodoo practices 
in South America, Macumba 
Love, but it was not a success. 
His last film as an actor was a 
Disney comedy. The North Av- 
enue Irregulars (1978, retitled 
Hill's Angels in Britain), after 
which be retired to be with his 
family. 

Tom VaJ lance 

Daniel Vincent (Dougfasj Fowley, ac- 
tor. bom New York 30 May 1911; 
married (five children); died Wood- 
land HSs, CaSfbmia 21 May 1998. 



Fowley wfth Louise Curry in Backlash, 1949 


jet engine, 1907; (Beatrice) Joan 
Caulfield, film actress, 1922; Mari- 
lyn Monroe (>>01102 Jean Morten- 
son), actress. 1926. Deaths Honors: 
dTJrfe, author, 1625; Cornelius 
Huysmans, painter, 1727; James 
GQIray, caricaturist 1815; Sir David 
Wilkie, painter, at sea off Gibraltar 
1841; Sir John Watson Gordon, 
painter, 1864: James Buchanan, 15th 
US President, 186S; Charles Lever, 
novelist, 1872; CamDo Castelo Bran- 
co, novelist committed suicide, 1890; 
Sir Rands Seymour Haden. surgeon 
and etcher. 1910; Lurien-Germain 
Guitiy, actor, 1925; lizzie Andrew 
Borden, sliced oxe murderess, 1927; 
Sir Hugh Seymour Walpole, novel- 
ist, 1941; Ion Antonescu. dictator, ex- 
ecuted for war crimes 1946; John 
Dewey, educationist and philosopher. 
1952; John Gunther, journalist. 1970; 
Eric Honeywood Partridge, lexicog- 
rapher, 1979; Helen Adams Keller, 
blind, deaf and mute scholar, 1968; 
Richard Greene, actor, 1985. On this 
day; the Act or Settlement, regulat- 
ing succession 10 the throne' was 


passed, 1701; the French fleet was de- 
feated at the Battle of the "Glorious 
First of June” near Brest, 1794; Sir 
James Clark Ross located the mag- 
netic North Pole, 1831; Prince Otto 
of Bavaria became King of Greece, 
1835; Mehemet Aii became Ykeioy 
of Egypt, IS41; the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain was found- 
ed, 1841: during the American Civ- 
il Vfcr, the Union faces overcame the 
Confederates at the Battle of Fair 
Oaks, 1862; lunch was served on the 
first Pullman train on a British rail- 
way which ran from St Rmcras to 
Bedford, 1874; Bombardier Billy 
Wells was knocked out by Georges 
Carpender in the heavyweight box- 
ing championship of Europe. 1913; 
the first Zeppelin air raid took place 
over Britain. 1915; the Baltic of Jut- 
land ended, 1916; the submarine 
HMS Thetis sank in Liverpool Bay 
with the loss of 99 lives, 1939; British 
forces completed their evacuation of 
Crete. 1941; a combined TV and ra- 
dio licence was introduced in Britain, 
1946; the Cist Premium Bonds were 


drawn, 1957; General Charles dc 
Gaulle became prime minister of 
France, 1958; the Iraq Petroleum 
Company was nationalised by the 
Iraqi state, 1972; Andreas Baader, a 
leader of the West German terror- 
ist Baader-Mcinhoff gang, was cap- 
tured in Frankfurt, 1973; the 
monarchy was abolished in Greece, 
and George Papadopoulos became 
the first president of the republic, 
1 973. Today is tbe Feast Day of St 
Candida or Wite, St Caprasius of 
Lcrins, St Inigo or Eneco. Si Justin. 
Si Pamphilus of Caesarea, Si ftocu- 
lus the Bishop, St Proculus the Sol- 
dier, St Simeon of Syracuse. St 
Theobald of Alba and Si Wistan. 

Schools 

King* Coflege School, Wimbledon 
The following elections have been 
made by King’s College School, 
Wimbledon, for September 1998: 

Major Scholars Mart Ptricnan i King' sG*. 
legc Junior School. Claim Award): Mean- 
der Massey iNewlaml House, Modem 


Language Award): Mnnhtw Mavridcm 
IRokctyj ^ 

Sdwhrs James Cahfll 0COS); Simon Hun 
iKCJM; Michael IXxuhhun tKCJS): Sfc 
Hamid (KCJS); Sam Dipper (Starcvshi 
House ); Omar Al-Khavail tWillinpo 
Jonathan Cam (Dawnsendfc Joseph Etlru 
( Newla nd Houic): Anl bony fere 

(Dowibcndi; Jeremy Easrwmd (KCJS). 
Exhibitioner* Adrian Wong fDuwwcn 
Charlie WiUmsm tDownscodi: Akamn 
SbandTD fKOS); Jamo Spilfcr iStuvnbi 
HoiincI; Oliver Moir (KCJS); Mark Znlli 
(ShrcMrinny House): Atari Drockman (KCI 
Ailvaii fault Si Andrew's. Woking); 
Thomson (Shrewsbury House): Beuun 
StanJro 1 KOS); David Fak t HomcOcld' 
Husfc Scholars: Mark feierzan (KCI 
Matthew Mavridoglou (Rokcbvh Adn 
Wong (Uownwnd}. 

Junior School Scholars: Andrew Til 
tOaypie Cinimy Primary School); Man* 
IrvJUg t* Andrew'* and a Mark’s jun, 
Sdwr.L Surtiiwn); William Gardiner IT 
Roche School, SW1S); r)|her Topm 
(Honeywell Junior School, SWI 1 1 . 


Lectures 

British Museum; James Putnam. 
“Henry Moore at the British 
Museum", 1130am. 


Theodor f 
Oberlander 


WHEN Theodor Oberlander 
spoke in public it was music lo 
the ears of East German Com- 
munist propagandists. He 
served as Minister for Ex- 
pellees, Refugees and TOr In- 
jured from 1953 to I960, in two 
of Konrad Adenauer's coalition 
governments. His strident tones 
provided excellent copy for not 
on bfNeuesDeutschltmdJn East 
Berlin, but many foreign news- 
papers, like the Daily Express. 

Oberlander was appointed 
Professor for Agricultural Pol- 
icy at Danzig in . 1934 at the 
young age of 29. At the same 
time he was made Director of 
the Institute for Eastern Euro- 
pean Questions in KOnigsberg; C - 
he also led the Bund Deuisch- 
er Osten, which attempted to 
control the German minorities 
in Eastern Europe in the Nazi 
interest He bad joined the 
Nazi Party a year before. 

Called up for military service 
in 1939, he was appointed pro- 
lessor at tbe German-run Prague 
University in 1940. As an expert 
on Eastern Europe he took 
part in tbe sorties of tbe noto- 
rious German special units in 
Russia. Later he was active on 
tbe staff of the anti-Statinist, 
Russian Liberation Movement £■ 
of General Andrei Vlasov, the 
Soviet defector, which fought 
briefly alongside the Germans 
towards the end of the Second 
World War. Oberi&nder was 
lucky to end the war in the West 
and, after a period as an Amer- 
ican prisoner of war, started a 
new life in Bavaria. He joined 
the Free Democratic Party 
(FDP), a mixture of genuine lib- 
erals and more nationalist- 
orientated elements, which 
became Germany’s third party. 

In 1950, however, he left to 
help establish the Bavarian 
branch of the League of Those O 
Expelled from their Homeland 
and the Dispossessed (BHE), or 
refugee party. As its chairman 
in Bavaria he was appointed 
State Secretary for Refugees in 
tbe Bavarian government in 
1951. Campaigning as the 
GB/BHE, Ail-German Block/ 

BHE, the refugee party gained 
1,617,000 votes in the 1953 fed- 
eral elections. This represent- 
ed 5.9 per cent and it was 
awarded 27 seats in the Bun- 
destag; Adenauer presided over 
a coalition; Oberlander was 
one of the 19 ministers. 

West Germany faced a 
colossal refugee problem. Mil- 
lions had been expelled from 
traditional German territories 
beyond the Oder-Neisse fine, 
milli ons more from the Sudeo- 
Iand and Eastern Europe. 
Thousands arrived each month 4 
from the Soviet Zone. Most had 
not been Nazis and could not 
understand why they had been 
forced out of their homes. Most 
were destitute. They repre- 
sented a potentially dangerous 
element in German politics. 

The main parties felt that 
refugee affairs were too impor- 
tant to be left to the GB/BHE; 
they buflt up their own aid or- 
ganisations and voted massive 
assistance in housing,, welfare 
and employment. In elections in 
1957 the GB/BHE saw its vote 
fall to 4.6 per cent, and Med to 
gain representation in the Bun- j . 

destag. But Oberlander bad 
already defected to the CDU. 

In 1960 Oberlander was forced 
from office. The East Germans 
accused him of being the “but- 
cher of Lemberg" (Lvov), of 
having organised the massacre 
of Jews and Polish intellectuals 
there in 1941. He denied the ac- 
cusations but was tried in ab- 
sentia in East Berlin and 
sentenced to life imprisonment- 

He remained a member of 
parliament until 1 965 and kept 
up his lecturing on refugee is- 
sues. But be was out of touch 
with the new spirit of the times. 

David Childs 


Theodor ObericMer, poStkxotbom 
Meiningen, Germany I May 1905; 
died 12 May 1998. 
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ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
T!i* Queen and The Duke of ErMWXh 
hold a reception ai Buckingham Palace for 
Young Achn.-vx.Ts; Prince Edward attends. 
The Duka of Edinburgh visits ibe Wa- 
terways Museum am] Adventure Ccturc- 
Goalc, East Riding of Yorkshire; visits Eu* 
ropeau Gas TUtbincs Limited and Local 
Limited in Lincoln; and. as Msslur, aucah 
ibe Trinity-Tide Dinner oi Trinity Hots 1 *- 
7 wy* Hill, London EG. The [Mote of 
•Tales. President, tin- Prince's Trust wr- 
ite a 1 cam undenaking the mist’s Votun* 
tccr's programme ai Ctulten Sued. 
London NW 1 . The Duke of Yoric bop* 
a vim ui Riga. Latvia. The P H wim i Rof- 
“L Patron, the Mon-dun Foundation . upas 
the Inicraaiional Research Centre ai Ptni- 
laods Science Park. Penicuik. Midlothian 
officially opens Ibe Royal Highland and 
Agricultural Sixk tv of Scotland's ncH bo- 
icl at the Royal Highland Centre, loglfe- 
wn. Edinburgh; and, as Visitor. Si Mary's 
Cathedral Workshop Project, (mens the 
Cathedra! School at St Mary s Cathe- 

dral. Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. 

Changing of Che Guard 
Tik Household Cavalry Mounted Rcpafo 
mounts the Queen's Life Guard at Hors* 
Guardi. ] lam; Nijmegen Company 
Grenadier Guards mounts the O 1 MX&* 
Guard, at Buckingham Mace. II Jflam. 
band provided hy |ftc WfcfcJi Guards- 
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Euroland faces wave of cross-border take-overs 


THE WEEK 
AHEAD 



DEREK PAIN 


TAKE-OVERS — friendly and 
hostile - are meat and drink to 
the stock market. The eco- 
nomic environment and com- 
pany trading performances are, 
of course, important influences 
but at the end of the day it is 
bids and deals which are the 
major inspirational force. 

Tliere is little doubt the 
deeply held conviction that 
major corporate activity is be- 
ing prepared in London is 
helping to underpin equities. 

This year has so far pro- 
duced a handful of large deals 
although there has been a 
steady stream of action on the 
market’s uadercarcL 

In 1987 Britain accounted 
for more than 80 per cent of 
Europe's take-over action. As 
the Continent has caught the 
merger bug and deals have 
flawed with increasing strength 
the British percentage has fall- 
en sharply and is now just un- 
der half. 

It wfll probably decline still 
further although the overall val- 
ue of domestic deals, as well as 


those on the Continent, will 
continue to increase as trans- 
actions get bigger. 

Ian Harnett at the BT 
Ale&Srown investment house 
says Europe is set for a record 
year “with an increasing num- 
ber of cross-border deals”. 

He believes that the sig- 
nalled arrival of the euro is 
one of the factors behind the 
European upsurge. "The 
prospect of a new large mar- 
ket with a single currency has 
changed the horizons of com- 
panies." he says. 

Inflation - or the lack of it 
- is another influence. "In an 
ere of low inflation it is diffi- 
cult to keep profits growing at 
the kinds of rate investor® have 
become used to in previous 
years. 

“If it is difficult to grow the 
top line then management will 
focus on cutting costs as a way 
to improve the bottom line. 
Looking for synergistic acqui- 
„ sitions becomes a key of achiev- 
ing this aim.” 

Unbundling conglomerates, 


often haphazardly thrown 
together, has also provided 
fuel for the take-over flames 
with businesses sold as a rag- 
bag of diversified activities be- 
ing reorganised in recognition 
of the now more fashionable fo- 
cused approach. 

Then, of course, there is 
globalisation. “Monopoly 
considerations, which might 
have been viewed as an im- 
pediment to deals in the past, 
can be dismissed when one con- 
siders market share in a glob- 
al context,” Mr Harnett 
observes. 

Large mergers since 1987 
have totalled £273.4bn with (he 
average deal priced at £2L5bn. 
The Swiss, at £4.7bn, have the 
highest average with Britain 
next at £2.7bn. In the 3 1 years 
Britain produced 45 mega- 
deals - more than double the 
next busiest nation, France. 

Mr Harnett calculates that 
more than 6Q per cent of the 
take-overs have been domestic 
affairs, but the pattern is 
changing. 


Not surprising in view of the 
common language and similar 
corporate culture, the Ameri- 
cans have played a far stronger 
predatory role in Britain than 
in Europe. Against the Conti- 
nental ratio of three US bids 
out of 21. Britain has managed 
10 out of 21. 

Financials and utilities have 
provided much of the action. 
The Americans have plugged 


Share Spotlight 

stare price, penes 
1000 


Thames 

Water 



in to many of the regional 
electricity companies and 
among financials to fall to 
overseas invaders are such 
renowned City firms as Klein- 
worl Benson, Smith New Court 
and SG Warburg. 

It is not, of course, only 
proud City groups which have 
fallen. The Savoy Hotel has 
gone American, Rolls-Royce 
Motors is going German, a fete 
which may befall The Mirror. 
And Christie’s International 
the world famous fine-art auc- 
tioneer, is set to operate under 
a French hammer. 

Southern Electric, the only 
“rec” still independent and 
quoted, is on the week's results 
lisL It produces year's figures 
on Thursday and although the 
baric business should have per- 
formed well, profits will be 
dragged lower by the start-up 
costs of its gas venture, a poor 
contracting performance and 
higher interest charges. 
Around £246m against 
£255.5m is likely. ■ 

National Grid, which float- 


ed its Energis off-shoot in 
December and returned £760m 
to shareholders, will offer 
year’s figures near £488ra 
against £685m tomorrow. 

Thames Water, the biggest 
water utility, which may have 
suffered a cut-off in Indonesia, 
is also on tap tomorrow. About 
£40Sm, up from £371. Sm is ex- 
pected. 

The three utilities wfll no 
doubt, follow the already es- 
tablished pattern of handing 
out to the annoyance of their 
detractors, sharply increased 
dividend payments. Southern 
should go from 21 .5p to 24p; 
Grid from II. 2p to I2p and 
Thames from 34.4p to 38.9p. 

Boots, Slebe and Vodafone 
also feature on this week's re- 
porting schedule. 

The tried-and-tested 
chemist shops formula contin- 
ues. to underpin Boots. With 
Halfords and the opticians 
chain also increasing their con- 
tributions, profits of £550m 
(£536.2m) are expected. Even 
Do-it-all, the DIY operation. 


should have cut its losses, from 
£9.5m to £500.000. 

Engineer Siebe. with £3bn 
of corporate deals in two years, 
should achieve year’s profits a 
touch over £500m against 
£417.1m. And Vodafone, re- 
garded as a take-over target as 
the telecoms industry continues 
to consolidate, should manage 
an out-turn of just over £650m 
against £5 14m. 

PiUtington, the glass maker, 
is busy cutting costs and it will 
be progress on this float, rather 
than profits, which will interest 
the market. It said last year it 
wanted to eliminate £190m of 
costs, involving 6,000 redun- 
dancies and shutting down un- 
profitable operations. 

Paolo Scare ni the new chief 
executive, is expected to say 
that around £100m of costs 
have already been taken out, 
which should be reflected in this 
year’s figures. This week, how- 
ever, a 15 per ceut profits 
downturn to £l 12m in the year 
to March is expected to be an- 
nounced. 
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Travelers 

seeks 

stake in 
Nikko 


By Lea Paterson 

TRAVELERS, the US financial 
services conglomerate, is in tails 
la buy up to a 25 per cent stake 
in Nikko, the third largest Japan- 
ese brokerage, in a deal worth 
as much as ¥ 200 bn (£lbn). 

The Travelcre/Nikko tie-up, 
which sources say could be an- 
nounced as early as this week, 
comes just a month after Trav- 
elers and Citicorp, a US bank, 
announced details of their 
S7Ibn (£42.5bn) merger. And 
it was only last September that 
Sanford (“Sandy”) Weill, chief 
executive of Travelers and a 
consummate deal-maker, said 
be was buying Salomon Broth- 
ers, the US investment bank. 

Deiyck Maughan, co-chair- 
man of Salomon, is in Tokyo 
talking to Nikko, according to 
press reports. Mr Maughan 
previously headed up Salomon's 
Japanese operations. Salomon 
Smith Barney - the bank 
formed by the merger of Sa- 
lomon Brothers with Travelers' 
Smith Barney - was unavailable 
for comment yesterday. 

A Nikko spokesperson said 
negotiations were continuing, 
but declined to provide details. 

Industry sources said Trav- 
elers could this week announce 
that it was buying a stake of be- 
tween 10 knd 25 per cent in 
Nikko, which has been beset by 
financial problems in the wake 
of the Asian crisis. 

The sources said the two 
companies were considering 
launching a joint venture be- 
tween Salomon and Nikko - a 
new securities firm which would 
manage much of Nikko's insti- 
tutional business, leaving the 
Japanese firm to focus on the 
retail sector. 

The Travelers move would 
be the latest in a series of over- 
seas investment in the Japan- 
ese financial services, made 
possible by the recent deregu- 
lation in the sector - the so- 
called Japanese “Big Bang”, 

In March, Merrill Lynch, the 


US bank, took over branches of 
Yamaichi Securities, the bank- 
rupt Japanese brokerage. More 
recently, Goldman Sadis, Fi- 
delity Investments, and HSBC 
- owner of the UK's Midland 
Bank -aO forged alliances with 
Japanese banks. 

“Japanese institutions are 
for the first time considering al- 
liances with foreigners, and 
foreign houses are eyeing the 
opportunities being created by 
the ‘Big Bang',” said Brian 
Waterhouse, of HSBC Securi- 
ties in Japan. 

It is unclear at this stage 
what the implications of any 
deal would be for the London 
employees of Nikko Europe, 
the Japanese brokerage's Eu- 
ropean arm. Both Salomon 
Smith Barney and Nikko Eu- 
rope have substantial, and over- 
lapping, operations in the City. 

A Travelers/Nikko tie-up 
would be yet another notch on 
the bedpost for Sandy Weill, 
who created the Travelers con- 
glomerate from scratch from 
doing deal after deal. 

Although theTravelers/CUi- 
corp deal, announced last 
month, will create a financial 
services powerhouse, the group 
is believed to harbour concerns 
about its Japanese presence. 

Nikko, on the other hand, 
has had a series of catastroph- 
ic financial results, in part be- 
cause of the Asian crisis. 

Nikko has just reported that 
its group's losses narrowed by 
43 per cent to ¥7Z5bn (£326m) 
in the six months to March. In 
the equivalent period last year, 
it lost ¥l27bn (£572m). 

The Japanese brokerage, 
third largest after Nomura and 
Daiwa, has also been tarred by 
the “sokaiya” - or Japanese 
racketeer - scandal. Japanese 
regulators banned Nikko from 
trading on its own account for 
10 weeks as a punishment for 
its part in the scandal 

Back in March, Moody’s, the 
credit agency, downgraded 
Nikko’s long-term credit rating. 



GEC goes into action 


virtual reality 


WORK starts today on the construction of a £176m arms tactical trainer centre on Salisbury Plain near exercises, sndh as those at Cope HBidtown, above. Lock- 


army t raining centre which should reduce snbstan- Warminster. 


tially the'mimber of live troop and artillery exercis- 
es. A consortium of GEC-Marooni and Lockheed 
Martin has been selected to develop the new combined 


The centre will allow the Army to simulate tank 
battles with the aid of visual databases and computer- 
generated forces, rather than having to conduct live 


heed said that it would save mone$ reduce environ- 
mental damage and improve safety. A similar centre 
is being installed for the British army in Germany; - 
Photograph: Christopher Jones 


IN BRIEF 

Finance service 
laws ‘will last 9 

GOVERNMENT plans to 
bring m a. single regulator for 
the financial services mdiustiy by 
2000 are on crack, Alistair Dar- 
ling, chief secretary to the Trea- 
sury, is expected to say today. 

A broad framework has 
been agreed on legislation for 
financial services to aeate a tgis- 
tem that will endure, he is ex- 
pected to tell the Financial 

Services Authority’s European 
Conference in London. . 

Changes coming into force 
today represent the first stage 
of the Government’s reforms. 
Mr Darling will say they give the 
Bank operational independence 
in monetary policy as well as 
moving banking supervision to 
the FSA. The next stage is the 
new Financial Services legisla- 
tion which to be published in 
draft in the summer. 

10,000 call jobs 

SITEL UK, which provides 
outsourcing services for call 
centres, is to create 10 , 000 jobs 
in the UK over the next five 
years. Paul Cresswefl, filters 
managing director, said leading 
market analysts support his 
view that call centres were the 
growth industry in the UK. Si- 
te! has six operations across the 
UK. Its clients include The 
Daily Tblegraph, Boots and 
Nissan. 


Rolls owners race to bid 


By Clifford German 

THE POSSIBILITY of yet an- 
other bid for Rolls-Royce Mo- 
tors emerged at the weekend, 
after a group of Rolls owners 
said it hoped to top Volkswa- 
gen’s £430ta offer. 

The millionaires' consor- 
tium of Rolls-Royce owners and 
dealers, led by Michael Shrimp- 
ton, are working flat out in at- 
tempt to have a credible 
counter-offer on the table in 
time for a special meeting on 
Friday where VickeTS share- 
holders - owners of the pres- 
tige car manufacturer - will 
decide the fate of the UK’s 
most famous marque. 

The meeting has been called 
to consider the relative merits 
of the two firm offers already 
on the table from the German 
car manufacturers BMW, which 
has bid £340m, and Volkswa- 
gen, which has upped its initial 
offer to £430m. 

Mr Sbrimpton claims to 
have firm commitments to top 
VW’s offer plus the money 


needed to finance further de- 
velopment of the company 
over the next three to five 
years. He has also promised 
Vickers shareholders that they 
will not have to wait for their 
cash any longer than they 
would from one of the two firm 
offers already on the table. 

But he admits that it will not 
be possible to have all the nec- 
essary documentation needed 
to persuade Wall Street banks 
to release the cash to support 
the bffer. 

The best be can hope for is 
an adjournment of the two 
meetings called to consider 
the rival offers. Vickers initially 
accepted the offer from BMW 
but switched its allegiance last 
month to Volkswagen after it 
made an increased bid. BMW, 
however, has the support of 
Rolls-Royce pic which parted 
company with the car compa- 
ny in 1971 but still retains con- 
trol of the use of the 
Rolls-Royce brand name. 

BMW has dose technical 
agreements with Rolls-Royce 


pic and has offered to pay 
Rolls-Royce pic for the trade 
mark. However, it refused last 
week Lo increase its offer to 
Vickers. Volkswagen has 
promised to retain the existing 
British management of the 
motor company, to collaborate 
with Vickers in the develop- 
ment of a new all-British engine 
to replace the BMW engine 
which powers the newest Rolls 
models, and to invest up to 
£ 2 bn in the development of the 
marque over the next five years. 

Its Nans would involve qua- 


drupling the current annual 
output of Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley cars and offer guaran- 
tees of increased employment 
in the UK. 

The consortium's efforts 
have been dogged by delays 
caused initially by the refusal of 
the Vickers board to take the 
consortium seriously and re- 
lease the vital details of the pro- 
posed sale. The consortium 
itself had problems finding a 
merchant bank able and willing 
to work on its behalf. 

Mr Shrimpton believes he 



Midtael 
Shrimpton 
says that 
he can top 
the offer 
fay VW 


has an inside track because the 
consortium will be UK-based 
and does not need to buy the 
right to use the brand name, al- 
though it still needs consent for 
its proper use. The consor- 
tium has promised to match 
BMW's offer to put a director 
of Rolls-Royce pic on the board 
and is hoping to win the sup- 
port of Rolls-Royce pic for a 
joint marketing campaign to de- 
velop the use of the Rolls- 
Royce brand name. 

It also intends to develop a 
new all-British engine to pow- 
er future models and to revive 
the Rolls-Royce Phantom mod- 
els. It is prepared to offer 
Vickers an ongoing stake in the 
Rolls-Royce company. 

But Volkswagen, with its 
vast financial resources, is still 
the City’s favourite to win. An- 
alysts are concerned that even 
if the consortium wins the race 
in the short-term, it may not 
have the resources to guaran- 
tee all the investment needed 
to maintain the long-term in- 
dependence of the company. 


Mirror chiefs await Midshines’ £5m opens 


offer from Germans 


the way for Halifax 


RAC sale to bring 
£1 ,000 staff payout 


By Lea Paterson 


MIRROR GROUP executives 
arc bracing themselves for a bid 
this week from Axel Springer 
Verlag, the German media 
company which owns Bild 
Zjritung, Germany’s best-selling 
tabloid newspaper. 

Speculation has surrounded 
the Mirror's future after 
Takeover Panel concerns forced 
Axel Springer to admit its in- 
terest 10 days ago. 

The German media com- 
pany has yet to make a formal 
offer for the group, whose in- 
terests include Live TV the ca- 
ble station, and a variety of 
regional newspapers as well as 
its Mirror titles. However, 
sources say Mirror Group ex- 
ecutives believe a bid could 
come as early as this week. 


Mirror shares have surged 
by 20 per cent over the last two 
weeks to dose at 248-5p on Fri- 
day. It is thought group exec- 
utives would be unwilling to 
accept any offer below 300p. 
Axel Springer, however, which 
has hired Andersons and West- 
deutsche Landes bank as ad- 
visers, is believed unlikely to 
table an offer significantly 
above the current share price. 

Axel Springer's interest has 
already forced one other po- 
tential bidder to show its hand 
-Trinity, the regional publish- 
ing group. Discussions between 
the two groups, which started 
several weeks ago, have been 
baited until the Axel Springer 
situation is clarified. No other 
bidders have yet emerged, but 
speculation has focused on the 


possible involvement of Can- 
dove r, the venture capital 
group, and Newsquest, a re- 
gional newspaper group. 

Strict rules on cross-media 
ownership would seem to rule 
out an offer by UK broadcast- 
ing groups, according to ana- 
lysts. A bid from another UK 
national newspaper group 
would almost certainly be re- 
ferred to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission, and 
could well be blocked. 

Kelvin MacKenzie, Mirror 
Group deputy chief executive 
and former Sun editor, is 
thought likely to be offered a 
central role if the Axel Springer 
deal goes ahead. The future of 
David Montgomery, chief ex- 
ecutive, is less clear. 

Monty’s manoeuvres. Section Two 


By Lea Paterson 

ROYAL Bank of Scotland will 
this week dear the way for Hal- 
ifax to make a formal approach 
to Birmingham Midshires 
Building Society when the Scot- 
tish bank releases Midsbires 
from an exclusivity agreement 
signed last August. 

Midsbires, which has been 
banned from talking to other 
suitors since Royal Bank tabled 
a £630m bid, is to pay it a £5ra 
"escape fee”. The bank will re- 
ceive an additional £ 10 m from 
Midshires if the building soci- 
ety eventually falls to Halifax. 

Halifax made a£780m offer 
for Midshires in March. 

The development, which 
comes after weeks of deadlock, 
bodes well for Midshires mem- 
bers, who will each receive an 
additional £150 if the Halifax 
deal goes through. Analysts 
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believe other potential bidders 
such as Barclays and Lloyds 
TSB - could emerge. 

The Royal Bank dismissed 
reports of a split between Vis- 
count Younger, its chairman, 
and George Mathewson, its 
chief executive, over the line of 
management succession. 

It had been rumoured that 
Viscount Younger, who is 66 , 
bad informally approached Sir 
lain Vallance, chairman of BT 
and offered him the chair- 
manship. According to press re- 
ports, relations have soured 
between Mr Mathewson - fre- 
quently tipped as the next Roy- 
al Bank chairman — and 
Viscount Younger after Mr 
Mathewson backed a £30bn 
merger with Halifax. 

The bank said the two had 
an excellent relationship and 
speculation about the succes- 
sion was premature. 


CURRENCIES 


By Clifford German 

The RAC’s 5,200 staff will each 
receive a cash pay-out of £ 1,000 
if the members of the motor- 
ing organisation approve the 
plans to change the club’s con- 
stitution and sell its services to 
Cendant, the United States 
based company, for £450m. 

The pay-out is part of the 
package of proposals sent out last 
week to the 12,000 full members 
of the RAC who themsleves 
wQl receive £34.000 each if they 
approve the sale package at the 
club’s EGM on 19 June. 

The pay-outs wfl] go equal- 
ly to all employees - including 
the clubhouse staff, breakdown 
staff and employees of RAC 
motorsport - who were em- 
ployees on 26 March, when the 
then non-executive chairman 
Geoffrey Rose kicked the dub 
into play by writing to the full 


members promising them a 
pay-out 

Mr Rose was forced to re- 
sign six weeks before he was due 
to retire because of the pre- 
mature disclosure of the dub's 
plans but remains a full mem- 
ber and will receive the pay-out 
to which he would have been 
entitled if be had remained as 
chairman until his intended 
retirement date of 20 May. 

The three members of the 
club's executive board, includ- 
ing chief executive Neil John- 
son, will also receive bonuses of 
up to one year's salary. 

The package also sets aside 
£17m to endow the two club- 
houses. at Pall Mail in London 
and the Woodcote Park coun- 
try dub, plus £l3m to endow the 
RAC Foundation which carries 
out studies on the relationship 
between motoring and the 
environment 


TOURIST RATES 


ECONOMIC growth in 
Malaysia has turned negative for 
the first time in 13 years, the 
Malaysian government an- 
nounced. Gross domestic prod- 
uct contracted by 1.8 per cent 
in the first quarter, the first 
quarterly contraction since 
1985. Meanwhile, in Hoog 
Kong, investors were braced for 
another rocky stock market 
ride after its government re- 
vealed the territory had slipped 
into recession for the first time 
in 13 years. 

Home time 

THE BOOMING housewares 
market is one of the last great 
opportunities in the UK retail 
market, a report says today. The 
market, which indudes items 
such as crockery, lighting and 
soft furnishings, grew 50 per 
cent faster than all retail sales 
last year with a similar out-per- 
fbrmanoe expected over the 
next few years. The report, by 
the retail consultants Verdict, 
says that housewares remains a 
highly fragmented market of- 
fering scope for significant ex- 
pansion by the big chains. 

SEC to float 

SEC the IT and recruitment 
specialist, plans to raise £3m fc y 
listing on the AIM market this 
summer. SEC was set up m 1987 
and made £1.4m pre-tax on a 
turnover of £93min the year to 
the end of December and is ex- 
pected to have a market capi- 
tal of around £20m. Separately, 
Polity Master, the insurance 
technology provider, also an- 
nounced plans for an AIM 
flotation. 

Compass bought 

LOPEX, the common cations 
and marketing company, is to 
buy Compass Marketing for 
£2.7m. Compass Marketing 
specialises on devising and ad- 
mistering loyalty schemes. Pe- 
ter Thomas, chief executive of 
Lopex, said: “Compass Mar- 
keting will be rebranded under 
the Purchasepoint name, our 
sales promotion brand, and wiD 
add regional coverage, critical 
mass and loyalty card expertise 
to Uipex group's marketing 
services activities.” 
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The secret of success is candour and clarity 


TODAY, just 13 months after the Gen- 
eral .Election, the Bank of England’s op- 
fa*^ independence officially becomes 
w - The new Act seis a standard foropen- 
ness, transparency and accounlabflhy in 
monetary policy making which no other 
major country can surpass. 

Id May last year. Labour inherited an 

p c °nomymwhk±n^ 

ic ywere too loose, sterling had appreci- 
ated substantially and underlying inflation 
jras set to rise above 4 per cent this year, 
decisive action has been taken to pur the 
economy back on track - thro ugh higher 
interest rates and the largest in-year fis- 
cal tightening since 1981 - but the lags are 
long and risks remain. 

What can be said, with greater confi- 
dence, is that the new monetary arrange- 
ments have worked impressively welL To 

sure, some details have been refined 
since the Chancellor’s letter to the Gov- 
ernor last May. The content of the month- 
ly minutes have become much fuller and 
clearer as the year has progressed. Some 
argue that six weeks (the maximum spec- 
ified in the Act) is too long a period be- 
tween monetary meetings and the 
publication of minutes. 

Nonetheless, the new Act co nfirms in 
law a new institutional framework which 
represents a decisw improvement on what 
came before. Hie previously confusing nmi 
unsatisfactory inflation target has 
cha n ged: the target is now precisely de- 
fined. The suspicion of political manipu- 
lation of interest rates which dogged the 
. previous chancellorships is gone: there is 
a dear division of responsibility between 
the government, which sets the target, and 
the Monetary Policy Committee, which 
sets interest rates to meet -that target and, 
without prejudice to that objective, to sup- 
port the Government’s objective of high 
and stable levels of employment The ap- 
pointments to the MPC have been well 
received. The Court is now far more rep- 


resentative -geographically and from both 
sides of industry. And the House of 
Commons Treasury Committee has an 
enhanced role in scrutinising monetary 
polky-a challenge to which it has more 
than risen. 

More important, the new monetary 
arrangements place the higher standards of 
openness and transparency, as well as a c- 
coumabllity, at the bear! of British economic 
polky. In so doing, they reflect a trend to- 
wards open policy- making which is gain ing 
increasing international acceptance. 

The globalisation of the world econo- 
my means that policy-makers must pursue 
stability - a necessary pre-condition fw sus- 
tained growth and full employment - 
through new means. But far from rendering 
governments impotent, global capital 
markets actually make governments more 
powerful in their ability to do good or bad. 
Governments which pursue monetary 
and fiscal policies which are not seen to 
be sustainable in the long term, or attempt 
to conceal the fact through short-term de- 
ceptions, are punished hard these days - 
and much more rapidly than 30 or 40 years 
ago. When mistakes occur, and credibili- 
ty is lost, it takes a long time to repair the 
damage. Conversely, governments which 
pursue, and are judged by the markets to 
be pursuing, sound monetary and fiscal 
policies can quickly attract significant in- 
flows of new investment capital. 

Gone are the days of fixed policy rules 
announced in public, and secret deliber- 
ations behind closed finance ministry 
doors, with little or no justification or ex- 
planation of policy decisions or mistakes. 
Fixed policy rules were the old route to 
credibility. But, as the UK monetarist ex- 
perience shows, persisting with fixed 
monetary targets, when previously stable 
relationships break down and the aggre- 
gates run out of control, can have disas- 
trous consequences. Because the previous 
government repeatedly staked its cre- 


G7 central banks: openness and transparency 
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den rials on following monetary and ex- 
change rate rules, it - and the economy 
- was faced more than once with a heavy 
price for breaking them, both in lost out- 
put and jobs and in lost credibility. 

The modem route to credibility, in the 
face of volatile and unpredictable finan- 
cial flows, is, instead, dear long-term pol- 
icy objectives, weD understood procedural 
rules for monetary and fiscal polky that 
keep markets and the public properly in- 
formed and ensure tirat both objectives 
and decisions are seen to be credible. 
Transparency about objectives and the rea- 
sons why decisions are taken, and checks 
on the ability of government to manipu- 
late the flow of information, make it less 
likely that investors will be suspicious of 
government intentions. They also allow 
greater flexibility of policy to react to real 
crises and make it easier to build a con- 
sensus for difficult decisions. 

Which is why a co mmi tment to trans- 
parency and clear procedural rules lies at 
the heart of the UK's new fiscal and mon- 
etary framework. Fiscal policy is now set 


to achieve dear, prudent and unambigu- 
ous rules: the golden rule - to balance the 
current budget on average over the eco- 
nomic cycle - and to stabilise the ratio of 
debt to GDP at a prudent level over the 
economic cycle. The Code for FiscaLSta- 
biliiy enshrines much greater openness and 
transparency in legislation. 

So in monetary policy, dear procedural 
rules and accountability have been aug- 
mented by a new commitment to open- 
ness in place of the Treasury secrecy of 
the past. MPC minutes are published with 
details of votes cast The quarterly Infla- 
tion Report explains how the Bank is set- 
ting policy to meet its objectives. The 
Forward Book of foreign exchange trans- 
actions is published with a lag. There is 
now far more open discussion of the op- 
timal balance of monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy than there ever was pre-independence. 

But more importantly, this openness 
is designed to preserve constrained dis- 
cretion. Policy is set to achieve an infla- 
tion of IL5 per cent. But if the actual 
inflation rate were to go more than one 


percentage point either side of the target 
then the Governor will write an Open Let- 
ter to the Chancellor explaining why this 
has occurred, bow long it is expected to 
persist, the action the MPC is taking to 
get inflation back to target and how this 
is consistent with its objectives. 

The importance of openness and trans- 
parency is increasingly accepted interna- 
tionally, as the decision to ask the IMF 
to draft codes of conduct for transparen- 
cy in fiscal, monetary and financial poli- 
cy demonstrates. But it is particularly 
important for a new institution with new 
responsibilities such as the reformed 
Bank of England or the European Cen- 
tral Bank - institutions which cannot rely 
on immediate financial market credibil- 
ity or public understanding or support. 

The Maastricht Treaty, as the table on 
the left shows, is surprisingly undemand- 
ing on transparency and accountability 
grounds. Nor does it rule it out. The ECB 
could set a clear inflation target, endorsed 
by Ecofin, which could reinforce political 
support for the ECB’s interest rate deci- 
sions to meet that target. Publishing min- 
utes regularly alongside an inflation 
forecast could help build not only market 
but also public understanding and toler- 
ance, especially when times are hard and 
difficult decisions must be made. Pub- 
lishing votes of ail board members could 
both dampen destabilising speculation and 
guarantee proper accountability for na- 
tional, as well as the European, parlia- 
ments. 

Which is why Europe, and the EMU 
countries, would be wise to embrace this 
transparency approach. Some say a six- 
week delay between monetary meetings 
and the publication cif minutes may be too 
long for the Bank of England. But 16 years 
looks much too long for the ECB. 

Edward Balls is the Chancellor's Economic 
Adviser. 


Egan tipped as MEPC chairman 


ByCflflbrd German 

Sir John Egan, the chief exec- 
utive of BAA, the UK’s largest 
airport operator, is tipped to 
take over as non-executive 
chairman of the UK's third- 
largest property group MEPC 
this week. An announcemenf is 
expected ^ coincide with the re- 
lease later this week of MEPCs 
resuhs for the ^raoritte lathe - 
end of March. 

1 He will replace Lord Blak- 
enham,whoisdoe to retire this 
year. Sir John made his name ’ 
in the Eighties as chairman of 
Jaguar, the luxury car maker 
which was hived off from the ail- 
ing BLMC, flossed and then 
sold to Ford for £2bn in 1989. 


Since be moved to BAA Sir 
John has been credited with the 
polky of developing shopping 
malls on the company’s sites at 
leading airports, including 
Heathrow and Gatwick, into a 
£5 00m property portfolio. 

.. Sir John is said to have been 
chosen ahead of Oliver Stock- 
ed the finance director of Bar- 
clays Bank and already a 
non-executive director .of 
MEPC His appointment would 
signal a fresh start for MEPC, - 
The ocanpary’s turbulent history 
included a massive expansion 
programme at the height of the 
property boom in tbe late 
Eighties that led to several 
years of underperformance. 

Last year it half out of the 


FTSE 100 share index after it 
rejected a bid from Hammer- 
son. The company also had un- 
successful discussions with 
Burford and then took over the 
assets of PSIT Iasi year. 

In die full year to the end of 
September profits fell 40 per 
cent to £84. im after unwinding 
interest rate swap deals at a cost 
of £73 2m. and £9m of restruc- 
turing costs A l the time chief 
executive James Tuckey an- 
nounced plans for further asset 
sales m the US and Australia, 
a move to a smaller head office 
and the return of capital to 
shareholders this year. 

Since the year end it has re- 
alised £3Q0m from the sale of 
a portfolio of small properties. 



Competition in electricity ’to 
halve the number of suppliers’ 


Egan: WiH take over at UK’S 
third largest property group 


By Michael Harrison 

MORE than half of the coun- 
try’s electricity' suppliers could 
disappear once the domestic 
market is opened to competi- 
tion from this autumn, a report 
predicts today. 

The study says the market 
could fall from 15 playersat pre- 
sent to between four and sev- 
en as a result of mergers and 
acquisitions or some existing 
players withdrawing altogether. 

Coopers »fc Lvbrjmd, which 
carried out the study based on 
a survey of top directors in each 
of the companies, says that the 


reduction m suppliers will take 
place over six years with most 
of the consolidation taking 
place in the first two or three. 

The Government has al- 
ready proposed splitting up 
electricity' supply and distribu- 
tion into separate operations in 
a move which could herald a 
wave of mergers among supply 
businesses. The industry has, 
however, rejected proposals 
put forward by the electricity 
regulator Professor Stephen 
Littiechild, calling for the own- 
ership of supply and distribution 
to be separated. 

The two companies expect- 


ed to compete most aggressively 
in the deregulated market are 
Scottish Power and Eastern - 
both are in the first wave of 
competition and both have set 
themselves up as multi-utilities. 

British Gas is perceived to be 
the biggest external threat to the 
industry. Centrica, which trades 
under the British Gas name, is 
offering electricity' customers up 
to 15 per cent off their bills. 

The report says that many of 
the supply companies will be- 
come unprofitable if they lose 
more than 15 per cent of their 
customers. Taken together, the 
15 companies expect to in- 


crease their markets by 50 per 
cent but customer growth is only 
forecast at 2 per cent. 

The key to success in the 
deregulated market will be the 
ability io offer a bundle of dif- 
ferent utilities. .Although three 
of the existing electririity sup- 
pliers - Scottish Power, United 
Utilities and Hyder - also own 
water companies, the study says 
water and electricity is the least 
likely mix of offers. 

The products most likely to 
be marketed alongside elec- 
tricity are gas, home contract- 
ing and home security, banking, 
insurance and telecoms. 
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Business for Sale 



health club 



0900.7311 254 
01926 723222 
0468 4467 65 


Offi<^ facilities 
in London . 

Telephone 
answering 
service 
mailing 
address for 
only £30 inc 
per month 


Telephone 
0181 450 5498 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Services 


Don’t get left behind! 

Put your Business on the internet 


Millions of Businesses use the Internet 
each and every day to increase their 
sales. You can do the same, effortlessly! 
We can get you on line within 48 hours 
and you don't even need a computer! 


CALL 




Tap into this massive marketplace from 
as fittie as 85 pence per day . We have 
many options to enhance your 
presence on the internet We can even 1 
provide you with a FREE 0800 number to ! 
Increase response to your advertising. 

1998 w31 be the Year of the Internet, 
be ready to reap the rewards NOW! 

Ring FREE on 0800 413958 
and we will do the rest! 



UK & USA 5p 

; Australia 12p Malaysia 29p 

Israd 25p New Zealand 12p 

(Hums 45p Nigeria 45p 

India 39p Pakistan 49p 

Kenya 45p Sooth Africa 35p 

24 H**r Access Dedicated call after 

Un toy tore* tern pkoae Pet Paid Service 

Q: For Cmtoeacr Services - 0181 537 0006 Q 


0800 634 2000 


See Tuesday’s Network+ for 
the Business Services section. 


Franchises 

"Alf HONOURABLE BUSDSBSS YOU 
CM BELIEVE BY" 

» Unique and flawless wrought iron furniture business. 

■ Exclusive franchise areas available from £2,000 
upwards. 

• Affordable products that are a Joy do own and you 
would be proud to sell. 

- full naming and national advertising provided to 
ensure success. 

• M{gfa profits without Emrdog sales by overpricing. 

• Huge marketing potential with a range of limited 
editions. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY FORGES 

Call Colin cm 01752 330546 or 07771 625537 
or David on 07771 625538 
WE WANT YOU TO SUCCEED 

Opportunities 


GUARANTEED! DELIVERING BOOKS LOCALLY 
AND COLLECTING TAKINGS FROM 200-500 
DESIGNATED OUTLETS WITHIN 30 MILE * 
RADIUS SUCH AS PUBLIC HOUSES, GUEST 
HOUSES. NEWSAGENTS, HOTELS, TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICES, ETC. 

* NO SELLING & FULL TRAINING PROVIDED, 
WE HAVE 1000*3 & 1000'S OF HIGH PROFILE 

RETAIL OUTLETS NATIONWIDE. 

* REFERENCES & FULL PROOF OP EARNWG® 

supplied: if you own a car, know your 

AREA WELL AND HAVE AN INVESTMENT 
LEVEL OF £16,500 - *27,500 AVAILABLE TEL: 


SawconpanteiafertinB. 

. Earn Mg money now] 
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Franchises 


BEAVERS CREENS offers a mobile windscreen and trim 
repair service. 

PAINT WIZARD offers a mobile Paint/Chip and Scratch 
repair service. 

Our 7 year track record has proven our systems work. 
Exceptional training, back-up and support. 

Large exclusive areas. 


YOU CAM EARN WELL 


over mo a week with 


EITHER OF OUR WEIL 


ESTABLISHED FRANCHISES! 


I 


*9,995 + VAT is all yon need to be part of our 

successful team. 


07071 (BEAVER) 232837 
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The quarry industry is going on the offensive to establish its green credentials, but Michael McCarthy unearths a deeper strategy 

The good versus the bad and ugly 


I T will be as intense an ef- 
fort as an industry has ever 
made at convincing the 
public that it should be num- 
bered among the Good Guys. 

And if Minerals 98 helps the 
Government get the message 
too, and not impose a swinge- 
ing environmental taxon the ex- 
traction of aggregates - sand, 
gravel, and crushed rock - that 
could cost it hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds annually, then 
the quarrying industry will be 
even more pleased. 

For a week, later this month, 
and then in open days all over 
the summer, many of Britain's 
quarrying and mining firms 
will be working hard to show 
that they act responsibly and 
care about the environment 
and their place in society, and 
that the scarred landscape is not 
the sole image by which they 
should be judged. 

Starting on 21 June, the in- 
dustry will be staging no fewer 
than four big conferences on 
successive days, featuring Gov- 
ernment ministers, leading in- 
dustrialists, senior geologists 
and other scientists, environ- 
mentalists and educationalists. 

Then nearly ISO quarries 
and mines will throw open 
their gates to the public to 
show they have nothing to hide, 
and more, that they have a pos- 
itive - but unappreciated - 
story to tell. 

The campaign chairman, 
John Mortimer, wants to 
broaden the appeal of miner- 
als and make people realise that 
aggregates, china clay, salt, 
chalk, coal, gypsum, potash, 
fuller's earth and iron ore, in 
one way or another, underpin 
all our lives. 

“We can’t imagine anything 
in our society without minerals 
being there,’’ Mr Mortimer 
says. “They’re absolutely es- 
sential. You can't travel along 
a road, go into your home, go 
into a hospital, without miner- 
als. Everything around you re- 
lics on minerals which we 
extract and process. But people 
don't put it together." 

Mr Mortimer, a senior ex- 
ecutive with the building ma- 
terials company ARC and the 
chairman of the CBI’s miner- 
als committee, thinks the in- 



Quarry owners want to woo the public with open days at selected sites, such as the restored sand and gravel quarry at 
about walkers exploring less picturesque holes in the ground, such as Eldon Hill in Derbyshire, above 


Bimie Lodi in Fife, below; but are not so enthusiastic 

Photographs: John Voos 


dustiy has had an unfair press. 

“It’s inevitable. The media 
will naturally focus on what 
people perceive to be prob- 
lems, rather than good stories, 
and it's part of Minerals 98 to 
bring the good stories to people's 
attention.'’ 

He has in mind such devel- 
opments as Bimie Loch, a re- 
stored sand and gravel quarry 
in Fife, where the quarry com- 
pany, Pioneer Concrete, has 
transformed an exhausted site 
into an award-winning nature 
reserve. 


The former Kinloch quarry 
now has an increasing resident 
and migrant bird population 
and a growing number of insects 
and wfld flowers in the new 
habitats the company has cre- 
ated, induding islands in the 
loch, shingle spits, wooded ar- 
eas and a marsh. Public access 
is extensively catered for. 

The company plans to do 
something similar with the two 
other sites it is currently work- 
ing in Scotland, one for sand 
and gravel and the other for 
hard rock. At Hart Hill quarry 


at Thins Laup, Lanarkshire, it 
is in the middle of £lm worth 
of environmental improve- 
ments that are already being 
carried out while stone is being 
extracted. 

*1 think there’s a move by the 
industry to put its house in or- 
der,” says Andrew Golder, the 
company’s area manager. 

“In the past quarrying com- 
panies haven’t done a good 
enough job of restoring sites 
and making them more ac- 
ceptable, and in certain cases 
criticism was justified. But 


we're chan ging, and we’re very 
conscious of the need to 

c hang e.” 

Mr Mortimer goes further. 
“We want to show people we 
can do this job in a way that 
doesn’t cause people problems 
and doesn't cause them 
heartache,” he says. “And if we 
get it right, they won't even 
know we’re there.” 

It is a con tendon that will be 
loudly disputed by environ- 


mentalists over the next month, 
and especially by Friends of the 
Earth, the Council for Nation- 
al Parks and the Council for the 
Protection of Rural England. 

They say the quarrying in- 
dustry is a business of outdat- 
ed views which sees no realistic 
environmental limits on its ac- 
tivities, unlike, for example, 
the road budding and housing 
industries, which have had to 
accept that they cannot simply 


continue to swallow greenfield 
sites. The core of the problem, 
the green groups say, is the ea- 
gerness of the companies to ex- 
ploit sensitive landscapes in 
highly protected areas such as 
national parks, in particular 
the Peak District National Park, 
which is under assault from 
firms seeking the limestone 
that gives the park its distinc- 
tive landscape. 

“They can all try to beaut- 


ify a hole m the ground after 
they’ve dug it,” says Julian Tip- 
pett, a local campaigner in the 
Peak Park. “But they newer 
stop to think about whether 
they should dig it in the first 
place.” 

Tbe environmental pres- 
sure groups all instance the be- 
haviour of the giant company 
RMC at its quarries at Eldon 
HID and Longstone Edge in 
Derbyshire. 

Two years ago RMCwas re- 
fused a time extension to its per- 
mit at Eldon Hill, due to expire 
in September 1997; the com- 
pany merely vastfy increased its 
dyn amiting of the trill, creating 
a stockpile of 15 million (Dimes 
of limestone, worth £15m, 
which will not be shifted for an- 
other year giving it, in effect, 
a two-year extension by the 
back door. 

Eldon HiD is nowtbe biggest 
scar on the park’s landscape, 
visible for miles around. 

Shortly afterwards the com- 
pany planned to turn what was 
originally a Derbyshire 
fluorspar mine into a lime- 
stone superquany that would 
have destroyed Longstone 
Edge* a park ridge much kwed 
by walkers. 

The Peak Park Planning 
Board refused, and the com- 
pany says it has accepted the re- 
fusal, although the owner of the 
site is seeking leave in the 
High Court next month to chal- 
lenge the derision by judicial re- 
view. 

During this time, RMCwas 
also seeking a large extension 
to its quarry at Spa unton in the 
North Yorkshire Moors Na- 
tional Park, which was finally 
turned down by the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Environ- 
ment Secretary, John Prescott, 
six weeks ago. 

The company is having open 
days ateight of ns quarries -but 
not at any of those shed in a nat- 
ional park. 

“Minerals 98.” said Robin 
Maynard, of Friends of the 
Earth, “is a simply a PR exer- 
cise seeking to take the heat off 
an unsustainable dinosaur 
industry,” 
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24 Loose cover to put 
notes in (8) 

25 Press man's gone right 
in to find dealer (10) 

26 Mean to be in Cologne 
area (4) 

DOWN 

1 lively Congregational- 
ist? (10) 

2 Fitting guy into a pair 


ACROSS 

7 Freshwater fish on the 
menu daily (4) 

8 Run and shouted out 
very loud (10) 

10 A little late but proves 
to be sensational (44) 

11 Upper class type follows 

directions to get going 

12 tanslated phrase into 
Tibetan (6) 


13 Give up when soldiers 
have a word with civil 
engineer (8) 

15 Getting on first-class 
ocean frigate at sea 


(2,1,73) 

Hearn 


18 Hearing test? (53) 

20 Guess, it's wonderful (6) 
22 Not entirely relevant to 
minor Engl ish composer 
( 6 ) 


leap way to travel 
overseas of course (8) 

4 More than likely extra 
point's added (4-2) 

5 Greek region’s so divid- 
ed (8) 

6 Shore bird's harsh 
sound (4) 

9 Subordinate ending up 
with agreement (13) 

14 Fresh opportunity to 
reach final separation 

16 Lsuy marginal organi- 
sation (8) 

17 Application coming 
from manufacturers (8) 

19 Chance of foreign mon- 
ey order (6) 

21 Know how to 
free (6) 

23 Get master wheQ head's 
away (4) 
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The rewards of staying at a Marriott go beyond just being comfortable. As a Marriott Miles Member every | 

time you stay with us you will receive Marriott Miles. And for every fifth stay, you'll receive bonus miles. f 

This means that you can soon take off for free with any one of 1 1 airlines, including British Airways, to | 
wherever you want in the world- And you know that wherever you go, you’ll be miles better off staying at a ® 

Marriott. For reservations In over 300 hotels worldwide, induding 27* in the UK, call free on 0800 221 222. ? 
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